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Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 








Doubtless many of your readers 
would like to have our opinion of the 
Northern people. We found them 
as kind and sociable as one could 
wish. 

The first thing to attract our at- 
tention was their eagerness to read 
the newspapers. The dailies sell for 
one cent each and everybody buys 
and reads. Every boy that was not 
selling papers was reading one. We 
believe that this is the secret that has 
made the North more prosperous 
than the South. We do hope that our 
people will take more pains to send 
their children to school. The amount 
of money spent by the North is 
much more than that from the South. 
We took a trolley car some distance 
in the country. We passed several 
large two-story brick buildings, each 
marked “Public School, No. 4,” ete., 
Of course, in the cold climate such 
buildings are needed more than here. 

We noticed that ladies do not have 
escorts as much as they do in the 
South. They care not how late, if 
one wishes to take a train or boat, 
they put off by themselves. Our 
Southern ladies would be afraid to 
undertake such a_ thing; this is 
caused by the presence of the ne- 
groes. 

The men are not so. gallant as 
they are in the South; men and wo- 
men push and shove each other al- 
most like wild animals to board a ear. 
You must not think all of them are 


this way, however. You will see a 


- young couple occasionally as loving 


as a pair of cooing doves. 

The men do not dress in up-to-date 
styles as they do in the Southern 
towns. Black is the color worn. It 
is exceedingly rare to see any other 
color. A great many wear clothing 
two or three*years out of style. We 
agree with them on this. When you 
get a nice suit you are not likely to 
wear it more than a month the first 
year. The average farmer does not 
care to wear such costly clothing, 
and if he adopts the Northern style 
and wears them three years, no one 
can blame him. 

We were with men from nearly 
every State in the Union. There is 
not much _ difference between the 
South and West. Of course, every 
section has some words, etc., peculiar 
to itself. We used the word “tote” 
in speaking about feeding hogs with 





sweet potatoes. We said “we prefer- 
red to turn the hogs on the potatoes 
to digging and toting them to the 
hogs.” One bright young man want- 
ed to know what we did to the po- 
tatoes when we were “toting” them? 
He had never seen the word used. 
There is no word we can substitute 
for it. It means to bear and carry 
at the same time. 
HARRY FARMER. 





How Mr. Loftin Succeeded with Pecans. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


A communication from Mr. Robert 
S. Taylor on pecan culture, which 
appeared in your paper some time 
ago, in which he spoke of me as a 
successful grower of pecans, has 
brought me so many inquiries that J 
will give my experience through your 
paper. 

About eighteen years ago I saw 
an article on pecan. culture, in 
which the writer urged the growing 
of pecans, and stated that they would 
grow in fence corners, or anywhere 
that the hickory would grow. As the 
public road runs through my farm, 
and I was compelled to keep fences 
on either side, I decided to plant 
pecans in each alternate corner on 
both sides. Not knowing anything 
about planting them, nor how many 
required, I ordered ten pounds from 
Wilmington, and planted in spring 
of 1887. Not a one of these ger- 
minated. 

During the year 1887, I read every 
article on peean culture obtainable, 
and learned that the nuts must be 
fresh, and that they had to be bedded 
during winter, to be planted next 
spring. I began corresponding with 
parties who had bearing trees, and 
secured four pounds of fine nuts at 
$1.00 per pound. These I budded in 
December, 1887, and in March, 1888, 
planted in fence corners (but one 
field side) along the road. About 90 
per cent came up, and as they were 
planted two nuts to the hill, there 
were but few missing places. 

Like other things planted in such 
places, and given no care, however, 
they made very poor growth. So in 
1890 I planted an orchard of seventy- 
five trees, on poor, sandy soil. These 
were given no special care; the land 
planted to cowpeas, corn, cotton, ete., 
and manured regularly with commer- 
cial fertilizers, but they made a fair 


‘growth for three or four years, then 


grew very fast, and some of them 
are now bearing their fourth crop, 
and the land is given over to them 
entirely; no cultivation being done 





except to break the land in late win- 
ter or spring. 

The trees planted along the fence 
made very little growth for a number 
of years, but one occasionally would 
grow up three or four feet, and then 
grow off nicely, until all are getting 
to be fine trees, about half of them 
now bearing. 


In 1893 I planted a few more nuts 
on good soil, first digging out a hole 
three feet square, two and one-half 
feet deep. Filled it with well rotted 
mould, with a liberal sprinkling of 
fertilizer mixed with it, tramping it 
down firm, and planted two nuts to 
the hill. These all came up, and in 
six years some of them bore, and are 
the largest and most productive trees 
I have. 


I do not know as yet how numera- 
tive they will be, but everyone should 
plant pecans for nuts for their own 
eating. In a future article I will 
tell you about the different varieties, 
budded or grafted trees, ete. 

J. O. LOFTIN. 

Mt. Olive, N. C. 





Every Farmer Should Have Plenty of 
Fruit, Milk and Eggs. 


Editor of Ther Pogressive Farmer: 


I want every farmer who does not 
get the monthly bulletins which are 
issued by the State Experiment Sta- 
tion to write his address on a postal 
eard (write it plain, in full, giving 
name, county, street if in a town, 
ete.), and address it to the State Ex- 
periment Station and ask for Bulle- 
tin No. 187. It treats on the culture 
of grapes; strawberries, currants, 
dewberries, etc., in the garden. No 
farmer can give too much attention 
to these cheaply-provided additions 
to the garden and his home. It does 
not cost much to have a few nice 
grape vines, some strawberry plants, 
cultivated blackberries and dewber- 
ries (which are much finer and better 
in every way than the wild ones 
which are uncultivated), some cur- 
rant bushes, ete., as well as a nice 
orchard. 


The home orchards in this State are 
sadly lacking. I often wonder why 
farmers do not have more of such 
things. It is a serious mistake you 
are making. If you do not know how 
to start these things, and at no cost 
scarcely, just get these Bulletins, 
which are published on almost every 
subject the farmer needs, and they 
cost you nothing. 

I want to see the day eome in 
North Carolina when every farmer 





will have a good cow (one that will 
give two or three gallons of good 
rich milk), and that can easily be 
done if in no other way than by get- 
ting a calf of some good registered 
stock and raising a cow. and then 
taking care of the stock, and in three 
or four years you can have some 
stock you will be proud of and which 


will pay you to bother with. The 
scrub cow does not. 
The same way with hogs. How 


very few ever get any new blood to 
improve their stock? They keep on 
raising from the same old stock year 
after year. Whether you know it or 
not, it is a fact, that every time the 
same offspring of any class of stock 
are crossed they become more and 
more dwarfed and consequently of 
less value. Even the one item of 
chickens is well worth the trial. You 
know what an item eggs are these 
days. An old mongrel hen is a dead 
expense. She will not lay enough 
eggs to pay for keeping her, even in 
the country. The State has a poultry 
department where many of the nicest 
chickens are raised and where you 
ean get the very best of eggs or pos- 
sibly a few choice birds. And be- 
sides, there are hundreds of poultry 
farms of whom you can get chickens 
and eggs to start with, and at little 
cost compared with their real value. 
It pays, my friends, to have the best 
of such things. They do not eat any 
They may require some more 
attention, but it pays. It is easy to 
find out where you can get these 
things. Think of this matter, and 
not only think about them, but try 
them. W. O. SMITH, 
R. F. D. No. 4, Raleigh, N. C. 


more. 





Carolina and Virginia Tobacco Growers 
Form an Association. 


Three hundred tobaeco growers, 
representing eleven counties in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, met in 
Danville Monday and formed what 
will be known as the Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Protective Association of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. 

S. C. Adams, of Charlotte Coun- 
ty, Va., was made President, W. T. 
Bryant, North Carolina, Secretary. 
The object of the organization is to 
decrease future tobacco acreage, 
keep present crop off the market for 
better prices and induce farmers to 
grow diversified crops. All of the 
counties in the belt will be organ- 
ized, President Adams being select- 
ed for the purpose of organizing 
them. 
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Keeping Turnips, and Some Other Sound 
Suggestions, by a North Carolina 
Farmer. 


Mr. H. M. Daniel, of Hot Springs, 
Madison County, sends the following 
letter to the Kentucky Home and 
Farm. It cannot be too widely read 
and we are glad to reprint it for the 
benefit of our readers: 

Now to come down to practical 
things. I notice directions—editori- 
als, I believe—to some brother for 
pitting turnips for winter. I have 
never tried your plan, but I know 
you will pardon a suggestion based 
on experience. It makes my back 
ache to think of digging that pit, 
four feet deep and wide. I am too 
lazy for that. Then from my ob- 
servation, when the ground becomes 
thoroughly saturated with water, it 
will rise in any excavation where 
there is an air space, as there would 
be among the roots in that pit. My 
plan is to select a spot that drains 
itself of surface water, level off the 
ground, and cover it with a thin 
layer of straw or crab grass; pile the 
roots in a compact ridge, with a 
breadth of about four feet, as high 
as they can be made to lie, and as 
long as necessary or convenient; set 
drain tile or boxes four inches 
square and twelve inches long, with- 
out bottom or top, directly on the 
roots at intervals of four or five feet, 
along the crest of the heap. Cover 
heap with several inches of straw or 
dry crab grass, then cover with earth 
taken from around ridge; make cov- 
ering light at first, but heavier before 
hard freezing. See that water can 
drain out of depression made in cov- 
ering heap. Such pits are often left 
without other covering, but a tem- 
porary roof of clapboards laid on 
each slope of ridge, or of cull lum- 
ber laid weatherboard fashion, or 
even of crabgrass or stalk fodder— 
anything to keep the earth covering 
dry will be a great help. Two inches 
of straw and six of earth will pro- 
tect roots perfectly in zero weather. 
I expect to pit 300 bushels of Irish 
potatoes this way next week. 

Have used the plan many years, 
both north and south of the Ohio 
River, and never lost over 1 per 
cent by either frost or decay. Stuff 
a handful of straw in ventilators or 
lay a scrap of board over-top in cold 
snaps. 

Now, brother farmers, let me re- 
peat what many, wiser than I, are 
saying nowadays Don’t, I beg of you, 
continue to farm “all over creation,” 
wearing your lives out to make hun- 
dreds of acres of cotton or corn or 
wheat, and only getting about enough 
from it to pay for the seed and labor. 
Ifyou own a big farm, sell part of 
it, or rent it out or turn it out 
if you cannot do better. 

Let your gang of hands that eat 
you up every year hustle for them- 
selves. 

Get rid of the raft of plugs that 
eat up every winter what they make 
in the summer. 

Raise a few acres of your money 
staple, and that the best you can 
make it; then take time to produce, 
as nearly as possible, everything you 





need. Keep some good brood-mares 
to do you work, or young mules, from 
two or three years, when you begin 
to work them, to six or seven, when 
you turn them loose at their highest 
value, and fall back on the young- 
sters. a 

Butcher your sorry cows and get 
as many good ones as you can feed 
well, no more. Keep your young stock 
well fed and sheltered; make them 
grow. . 

What ground you seed prepare 
thoroughly, but do it in the simplest 
and cheapest way, and don’t attempt 
more than you can do well. 

Take time to live. “We pass this 
way but once.” 

I want to try some simple form of 
silo next year. A neighbor has an 
ensilage cutter. Think I ean hire 
it and a thresher power to run it 
with. 

This has been an unfavorable crop 
year here. Some farmers will hard- 
ly make corn to bread their fami- 
lies. What they have is small and 
soft. We planted early, used some 
fertilizer; produced over 500 bushels 
of fine, sound corn, 74 bushels of 
oats, 340 bushels of Irish potatoes, 
saved 3,000 bundles of good fodder, 
and a dozen good loads of millet and 
pea hay, on less than 45 acres of 
land. Forgot to mention sweet pota- 
toes, cabbage, onions (about 200 
bushels), and all the garden truck we 
could use. Hope to do better next 
year. 

One of my neighbors raised 95 
bushels of fine Irish potatoes on a lot 
50 x 200 feet—about 400 bushels per 
acre, He’s a better farmer than I, 
but I’m not going to quit trying un- 
til I get close to his record. What 
he can do, I can surely learn to do. 





Fertilizer Experiments at Tennessee 
Station. 


Recent fertilizer tests at the Ten- 
nessee Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion are outlined in a bulletin just 
from the press. The experiments 
point to the following conclusions: 

SWEET POTATOES 


1. Sweet potatoes gave greatly in- 
creased yields from a fertilizer mix- 
ture of cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate in the proportion of 350 
pounds of meal to 300 pounds of 
phosphate. 

2. Potash was not found of much 
value, and for all the soils tested has 
been found the least needed of the 
important elements of plant food. 

3. The most profitable returns for 
the two seasons came where the most 
fertilizer had been 
pounds to the acre. The mixture was 
made up of 720 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, 600 pounds of acid phos- 
phate, and 200 pounds of muriate of 
potash, and would analyze— 


Per Cent. 


used—1,520 


Available phosphoric acid..... 7.3 
TROTDGR CS 5a cavalataata Sis's ake as 5 ees 
Pe ROT oF a ig an kG Ae aro w ae 3.3 


Judging from the other results, 
however, the amount of potash could 
have been reduced to advantage. 

IRISH POTATOES. 


Trish potatoes were found to re- 
spond well to fertilizers, but on ac- 





count of their lack of hardiness in 
this climate, the use of large amounts 
of fertilizer is attended with more 
risk than is the case with sweet po- 
tatoes. Five hundred to 1,000 pounds 
of the following mixture is recom- 
mended: Three hundred-and sixty 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 300 
pounds of acid phosphate, and 50 
pounds of muriate of potash. This 
mixture analyzes— 


Per Cent. 
Available phosphoric acid.... 7.5 
DOCEER. «oo sssesavenveecsarees Ge 
INDCVOMED) 4.000c.5o coe ate careens = 3.5 


GRASS AND CLOVER. 


1. The yields of grass and clover 
were greatly increased by applica- 
tions of acid phosphate and nitrate 
of soda. Acid phosphate used alone 
affected the clover more than the 
grass, while the mixture of acid 
phosphate and nitrate of soda result- 
ed in a predominating growth of 
grass. 

2. Acid phosphate, 300 pounds to 
the acre, used alone, greatly in- 
creased the yield of clover, and was 
by far the most profitable fertilizer. 

COWPEAS. 


1. Acid phosphate used alone has 
On very 
poor lands good results have followed 
the use of potash along with the phos- 
phate. 

2. Fine-ground raw rock phosphate 
did not produce any marked increase 
of growth on a soil known to be poor 
in phosphoric acid. A similiar result 
was obtained in pot experiments on 
both cowpeas and turnips. 

8. In pot experiments the phos- 
phorie acid from fine-ground raw 
bone was found to be about one-half 
as efficient for both cowpeas and tur- 
nips as the phosphoric acid from acid 
phosphate. 

APPLICATION OF FERTILIZERS. 


given the most returns. 


1. Better results followed the use 
of 250 pounds of a complete fertilizer 
for corn when applied in the row 
than when applied broadcast and har- 
rowed into the soil. Slightly better 
yields came from the broadcast ap- 
plication of 500 to.1,000 pounds to 
the acre than from the same amounts 
applied in the row, but the results 
should not be considered conclusive. 

2. Cottonseed meal was found to 
retard seriously the germination 
of seed with which it was applied 
in direct contact, and it should not 
therefore be drilled with wheat. 
When applied in the row for crops 
planted in rows it should be mixed 
with the soil before the seed is drop- 
ped. 

3. Cottonseed meal applied broad- 
east in the fall for wheat gave 
favorable returns as compared with 
nitrate of soda furnishing the same 
amount of nitrogen. 





With pumpkins enough piled up 
about the barns to keep them in pies 
during the winter, cotton checks be- 
ing made out around the neighbor- 
hood of 11 cents and cotton seed 
bringing 24 cents, there does not 
seem to be anything in the way of 
the Mecklenburg County farmers 
looking forward to a reasonably com- 
fortable Thanksgiving this year.— 
Charlotte Observer. 








Docking the.Horse’s Tail No Longer 
Fashionable. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


The maltreated horse is at last to 
be heard through his friends, the 
Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Moreover, 
President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Root have taken up the cause of the 
abused army horse. Very soon after 
the President entered the White 
House he said that the horses used 
by. him should have long tails. They 
were not to suffer the pain and dis- 
grace of mutilation and to be de- 
prived for life of their defense 
against tormenting insects. In his 
last message to Congress, President 
Roosevelt recommended that army 
horses should not be sold at public 
auction as had been the practice, but 
when aged or infirm should be used, 
as far as might be consistent with 
kindness, for light draught about the 
army posts and when no longer use- 
ful, should be humanely put to death. 
The Secretary of War has issued a 
general order with the intention of 
preventing cruelty to horses in the 
military service. “Any alteration in 
the length or shape of the tailssmanes 
or forelocks of public horses by dock- 
ing, hanging, or clipping is hereby 
prohibited, and only such reasonable 
trimming and plucking as may be 
necessary to prevent shagginess of 
appearance will be permitted.” 

Your correspondent recently at- 
tended an auction at the Horse 
Bazaar in Washington, and observed 
that the horses put up for sale were 
all smart looking, dock-tailed ani- 
mals and inquiring the reason from 
a dealer, who stood by, was told that 
the dock-tailed horses were rapidly 
going out of fashion, and there was 
so much opposition to them by the 
Humane Societies all over the coun- 
try that the fad was dying out. The 
President’s example, as well as the 
example of King Edward of England, 
will doubtless have much to do in 
preventing the mutilation of horses 
by cutting off that continuation of 
the back-bone called the tail. 

A. B. M. 

Washington, D. C. 





The State Veterinarian writes 
from Raleigh that J. D. Whitaker, 
of Wake County, N. C., made a 
splendid exhibit of English Berk- 
shire hogs at the State fair last 
week, and that he had one dam that 
brought a litter of seventeen pigs, 
and in the lot were two with sixteen 
udders each—something heretofore 
unheard of in swine breeding. The 
State Veterinarian says he has ex- 
amined more than 5,000 hogs in 
slaughter houses and elsewhere, and 
this discovery in Mr. Whitaker’s herd 
is ahead of anything he has ever seen 
or heard of. (Not necessarily a good 
feature, however.)—Country Gentle- 
man.) 





Mother: “Tommy, stop asking 
your father so many questions. Don’t 
you see it annoys him?” 

Tommy: “Why, mother, it’s not 
the questions that make him angry. 
It’s because he can’t answer them.” 
—Punch (London). 
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PROTECT THE INSECT-EATING 
BIRDS. 


Secretary Pearson Talks of Their Value 


to Our Farming Interests. 


About eighty species of native 
wild birds are known to be perma- 
nent residents in North Carolina. 
Seventy-five other varieties come to 
us in the spring to spend the sum- 
mer months in our yards, fields and 
woodlands. Thus about one hundred 
and fifty-five birds are known to nest 
within the borders of the State. Add 
to this sixty-five species which pass 
in the autumn on their long trip 
southward to spend the cold months 
in a tropical climate; seventy spe- 
cies at least which come from the 
frozen north to pass the winter with 
us, and fifteen or twenty birds which 
have been recorded in the State as 
stragglers from the usual range, and 
a total of three hundred and fifteen 
species of North Carolina birds is 
reached. 

If we are to believe what many 
toiling scientists have revealed, what 
many agricultural departments will 
tell us, what the United States gov- 
ernment publications declare, and 
what we can all see with our own 
eyes if we stop to observe, one great 
inealeulable value of our birds lies 
in the tremendous number of harm- 
ful insects which they destroy, and 
the vast quantities of harmful weed 
seeds wich they consume. It is no 
small service that a pair of robins 
render when they honor you by liv- 
ing a summer in your garden, and 
each day eating more than their own 
weight of worms and insects. It is 
no little thing to have a pair of 
pewees nest in a_ tree near your 
house, and every day for weeks and 
weeks rid the air of hundreds of 
harmful insects which seek to destroy 
the foilage or to sting the fruit of 
your trees. I once watched a pewee 
capture sixteen insects during a pe- 
riod of ten minutes, and in company 
with twenty-five witnesses I saw a 
chipping sparrow this summer seize 
thirty insects in one minute. 

Many persons have failed to appre- 
ciate what a tremendous force the 
wild birds are for doing good to the 
agricultural interests of the country, 
simply from a failure to observe them 
closely. Many people rarely see wild 
birds when the frightened 
creatures are wildly endeavoring to 
escape from the real or imaginary 
enemy who has intruded upon their 
solitude. But hide in a quiet place 
almost anywhere in the fields or 
woods, and soon the birds come back 
to their accustomed activities. I 
have known men who did this to be 
utterly astounded at what they saw. 

While we often fail to give birds 
eredit for the good they do, but few 
men neglect to condemn them most 
heartily for any act which may be re- 
rarded as detrimental to man’s inter- 
ests, no matter how superficial the 
data may be upon which the charge 


except 


is based. For example: I have known 
farmers who raised bees to shoot all 
ihe king-birds (bee martins) which 
came upon their property, because 
they claimed the birds sometimes ate 





bees. Apparently they failed to ob- 
serve that the kingbirds ate anything 
else, and that they kept hawks and 
crows away from the poultry yard. 
Professor Beal, of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, D. C., 
examined the contents of 218 king- 
birds’ stomachs and found that only 
fourteen contained remains of bees, 
most of these being drones, while 68 
per cent of the kingbirds’ food was 
found to consist of injurious insects. 

Again it is not an unheard of oc- 
currence for men to order that all the 
robins, catbirds and mocking-birds on 
their places should be shot, because 
these birds were seen eating some of 
the fruit. But did not the birds per- 
form a great part in helping raise 
that fruit? Why not do as some men 
in the land who plant a few more 
trees or vines in order that there 
may be enough fruit for both the 
planter and the birds? 

Whenever man interfers with the 
laws of nature he is liable to suffer 
for it. It is one of the divine and 
absolutely unchangeable laws of na- 
ture that the birds are set apart to 
serve as a great natural check upon 
the hordes of insects which, like a 
scourge, are ever falling upon the 
plant life with unabated fury. To 
kill the birds is to allow these_pests 
fo increase. So thoughtlessly and so 
unceasingly have we killed our birds 
that every year in many sections the 
problem of how to raise crops suc- 
cessfully is becoming a most serious 
ane. A few months ago thousands 
of farmers in Texas gathered to dis- 
cuss the question of what could pos- 
sibly be done to check the onslaught 
af the cotton boll weevil. One thing 
of immense importance which they 
did was to request the Legislature to 
pass a law at once to stop the killing 
of insect-eating birds in the State. 
Some of our Government experts 
who have made a close study of the 
subject of bird destruction and the 
results, tell us that one-tenth of the 
entire agricultural products of east- 
ern United States is annually a total 
loss from the ravages of insects. 

The early inhabitants of New Eng- 
land felt that they had a grievance 
ugainst the blackbirds for eating the 
corn in the fields; so laws were pass- 
ed offering “a bounty of three petice 
a dozen for dead maize thieves.” Dr. 
Benjaminin Franklin is quoted by 
Peter Kahn, a Swedish naturalist, as 
saying that the blackbirds were thus 
almost exterminated, “but as, in the 
summer of the year 1749 an immense 
quantity of worms appeared in the 
meadows, which devoured the grass 
and did great damage, the people 
abated their enmity, for they had ob- 
served that those birds lived chiefly 
on these worms before the maize is 
ripe, and consequently extirpated 
them.” 

In conclusion it may not be amiss 
to mention the fact that the laws of 
North Carolina already protect abso- 
lutely every wild bird and its nest in 
the State, except game birds in their 
season, and the following exceptions, 
English sparrows, hawks, owls, crows, 
blackbirds, jackdaws and ricebirds. 

A publication which every farmer 
should have is “Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 54, Some Common Birds in their 
Relation to Agriculture.” A request 
on a postal eard, directed to “Secre- 
tary Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.,” will secure it. 
The Audubon Society will gladly 
furnish its leaflets free to all inter- 
ested parties. Address, “Secretary 
of Audubon Society, Greensboro, 
NN; :? 

T. GILBERT PEARSON. 
Guilford Co., N. C. 





A CORN-GROWING COUNTRY. 


The South Has Made the Greatest Yields 
On Record, and With Proper Manage- 
ment Could Compete With the West. 


Two hundred and _ thirty-seven 
bushels of corn was grown on an 
acre in South Carolina, and the 
highest average for an entire county 
was grown in Issaquena County, 
Miss., in 1879. It is true that the av- 
erage yield per acre is less in the 
Southern States than in the North- 
western States, but it is also true 
that the heaviest yields for a single 
field, or for a single county, have been 
made in the South. It has always 
been the custom in the South to give 
the best soil and the best labor to cot- 
ton, because it was cotton that 
brought the money; and that the corn 
fields received only such care and la- 
bor as could be spared frgm the cot- 
ton. Usually corn has been grown 
only for plantation use. To grow 
more of it would be done at the ex- 
pense of the cotton crop, a con- 
tingency that could hardly be 
thought of, and if by reason of a 
wrong estimate, not enough was 
grown for this purpose, it could be 
bought with the cash received for the 
cotton. To grow pork for plantation 
use would necessitate more land and 
labor devoted to corn and would be 
an. additional tax on the cotton, a 
thought repugnant to every old-fash- 
ioned Southern farmer who believed 
that the financial sun _ revolved 
around the eotton field, and that it 
was the duty of the farmer to keep 
himself in the light of its rays. It 
was considered a waste of time for a 
farmer to try to grow a large amount 
of corn on a small amount of ground 
when all this extra effort might be 
devoted to cotton. The result was in- 
evitable that corn yields would aver” 
age but an insignificant figure. ° And 
even at this day when wrong methods 
are giving way to right ones, a com- 
promise has been made in the case of 
cotton vs. corn, by planting more of 
the latter, but giving more and better 
cultivation to the former, so that the 
average yield of corn in the South 
is still ridiculously low. Land for 
corn should be deeply broken early 
in winter and it should not have gone 
longer than one year without a crop 
of cowpeas, which will mellow the 
soil in a manner and to a depth near- 
ly impossible to the plow. Then after 
corn is planted, it should be given 
frequent, but shallow cultivation, 
such as will leave the soil as near 
level as possible. And as a prepara- 
tion for the cotton crop to follow 
and the corn crop to follow the cot- 
ton, cowpeas should be placed in the 
eorn at its last working. 
stable manure is added, and if the 
soil is deficient in potash or phos- 
phorie acid, applications of kainit 
and acid phosphate are made, the 
conditions for heavy yield of corn are 
present. 

In the Western States corn has al- 
ways been a money crop, just as cot- 
ton in the South, hence it received 
more and better cultivation. It was 
converted into beef, pork, butter and 
cheese and sent South to absorb the 
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cotton money; hence very naturally 
the average crop largely exceeded 
that of the South. Now that South- 
ern farmers are turning their atten- 
tion to feeding live stock and making 
it profitable, more attention should 
be given to growing corn, not at an 
average of thirteen bushels per acre, 
but that figure should be multiplied 
by four. Remember that something 
more than a corn-growing country 
is necessary for heavy yields. Corn- 
growing farmers are that something. 
—Texas Farm and Ranch. 





Cows That Are Thieves. 


“Tf the ‘man behind the cow’: in 
Kansas would do his part, no unprofi- 
table animal would masquerade tn- 
der the fictitious appellation of 
‘milch cow,’ and she would either go 
to the butcher’s block or be made to 
return a profit by more intelligent 
care and management,” says Secre- 
tary Coburn in the last quarterly 
report of the Kansas Board of Agri- 
culture, a copy of which has just 
reached The Progressive Farmer. 
“It passeth understanding why theft 
by a cow should be tolerated more 
than theft by a human. In effect, 
the result to the loser in either case 
is the same. Our government has 
found it wisdom to study and estab- 
lish far-reaching methods for the de- 
tection and the repression of the lat- 
ter; and by the same token why 
should our farmers and dairymen 
be less vigilant in regard to this pos- 
sible proclivity in their cows—beasts 
described as dumb, yet outwitting 
their owners? So long as cows of 
this class are permitted in the dairy 
herd, so long will there be dissatis- 
faction and failure. Improvement is 
the route to success, whether by 
breeding, better management, or oth- 
er way, and intelligence in our cow- 
men is the power that will force ad- 
vancement in the right direction. 

“Dairying has come to be one of 
the most important factors in Kan- 
sas agriculture, and, rightly con- 
ducted, is one of the surest money- 
makers of our varied industries. It 
is incomparably more rational than 
any one-crop system, or even general 
farming, as its practice tends to ro- 
tation of crops, maintains or in- 
creases the fertility of land, and af- 
fords steady employment with re- 
turns renumerative according to the 
brains mixed with the business.” 





Business-like Farming. 


“Farmers of the county have al- 
ready deposited $100,000 in one bank 
at Monroe,” said a business man the 
other day. This is another evidence 
of prosperity among the agricultural 
classes of this county. It also shows 
a better idea of business. It is a vey 
unwise man who will store away 
money about his premises instead of 
depositing with some good bank for 
safe-keping. Many farmers of Union 
County have already applied business 
methods and deposit their money in 
bank subject to check, just as other 
business men do. Some deposit to 
savings bank account. These meth- 
ods encourage economy, and to an 
extent relieve men of the temptation 
to spend surplus money that is not 
needed for immediate use.—Marsh- 
ville Home. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 








It is understood that a strong ef- 
fort is being made to hush up the 
Shipbuilding Trust investigation. 


Renewed efforts are being made to 
have a river and harbor bill passed 
by the regular session of Congress. 


The Administration decided to ig- 
nore the appeal of the Colombian 
President to the United States Sen- 
ate. 

The Standard Oil Company de- 
clared a dividend of 12 per cent, 
making a total for the year of 44 
per cent. 


The Democratic Steering Com- 
mittee of the Senate failed to agree 
on a policy toward the Panama Ca- 
nal project. 


The bodies of Mrs. James Monroe 
and her daughter were interred on 
either side of the tomb of President 
Monroe, in Richmond. 


The United States refuses to rec- 
ognize the Santo Domingo revolu- 
lutionists and their blockade, pro- 
testing against the latter. 

The General Missionary Conven- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ended its sessions, having 
made appropriations of more than 
$1,500,000. 

The Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union Convention at Cincin- 
nati made a pilgrimage to Hillsboro, 
Ohio, where they visited “Mother” 
Thompson, a pioneer temperance 
worker. ; 


The funeral of Andrew Haswell 
Green, “Father of Greater New 
York,” who was murdered by the 
negro, Cornelius Williams, took 
place from the Brick Presbyterian 
Chureh, New York City. 

Members of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor are opposing the ap- 
pointment of Senator Smoot to the 
Immigration Committee, fearing, 
they say, he will encourage Mormon 
immigration from Europe. 


Senator Dietrich, of Nebraska, 
who, with Postmaster Fisher, of 
Hastings, Neb., are indicted on a 
charge of bribery and fraud, made a 
statement to the effect that the 
charges were absolutely false. 


The question of whether the or- 
ganization should commit itself to 
the doctrines of Socialism came 
squarely before the delegates to the 
Convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor at Boston, and was 
defeated. 


Justice Jeter C. Pritchard, of the 
Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, has set the date for the 
beginning of hearings before that 
court in the alleged postal frauds 
cases for November 23. The initial 
case will be that of the Government 
against August W. Machen, ex-Su- 
perintendent of the free delivery ser- 
vice; the Groff brothers, of Wash- 
ington, and George E. Lorenz and 
his wife, Martha J. Lorenz, of Tole- 
do, Ohio, who were jointly indicted 
for alleged conspiracy to defraud 
the Government. 


RYAN “BUTTS IN.”’ 
The Result is a Closer Union of Seaboard 
and Southern Railway Interests. 


For long years, Mr. Ryan, of New 
York has been trying to get control 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
It has always been thought that his 
efforts were in the interest of the 
Southern Railway, either to pur- 
chase the Seaboard for the Southern 
or else to secure a harmonious traf- 
fic arrangement between the two. 
The schemes of Mr. Ryan and the 
manner in which his efforts were for 
long years frustrated, make an in- 
teresting chapter in the railroad his- 
tory of this country. It looks at last 
as if Mr. Ryan has come out victor. 
The Seaboard has lately been in need 
of capital to complete its Birming- 
ham extension, and this need of 
money has led to a reorganization 
of the road in which Ryan has been 
enabled to come into the manage- 
ment of the road. A special to the 
Washington Post (13th) from New 
York describes the status quo of 
the Seaboard reorganization as fol- 
lows: 

“The Blair-Ryan plan to help out 
the Seaboard Air Line is certain of 
‘success. The Ladenburg, Thalmann 
& Co. opposition has been warded 
off, and those people appeased. Two 
meetings of the Seaboard directors 
were held to-day, but final ratifica- 
tion was postponed until the meet- 
ing to-morrow morning when a new 
board of directors is to be announ- 
ced. It is predicted that the new 
board will be one of the strongest in 
the country, including Boston and 
Chicago men, besides Ryan and 
Blair. The Adenburg people remain 
working in harmony with the Blair- 
Ryan people, but the former waived 
their right to control the voting 
trust. 

“All of the required new capital 
is practically agreed on, unless a 
hitch oceurs over night, which is un- 
likely. 

“The company gets upward of 
three millions cash, if needed, en- 
abling it to complete the Birming- 
ham extension and retire the float- 
ing debt. President Williams will 
remain at the head of the company, 
and the makeup of the new directory 
renders it clear that the majority of 
them are friendly to J. Pierpont 
Morgan, and hence will not antago- 
nize the Southern Railway. 

“Some affect to believe that the 
Southern is as well off as if it had 
representation in the directory, but 
it is strongly asserted that there will 
not be the slightest connection be- 
tween the two roads and the Sea- 
board will go ahead with its expan- 
sion plan.” 

It looks at last as if Mr. Ryan 
had “butted into” the Seaboard. All 
things come to him who waits.— 
Asheville Gazette-News. 





Postmaster-General Payne calls for 
$169,596,820 to run his department 
next year, an increase of about $15,- 
000,000 over the last appropriation. 
Of the increase in appropriation 
$1,671,750 is for the extension of 
city deliveries and $3,163,700 for the 





growth of rural routes. 





Our Washington Letter. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

According to a decision reached 
some days ago, a vote was taken in 
the House of Representatives on the 
bill which is to render effective the 
reciprocity treaty with Cuba. The 
bill was passed by an overwhelming 
majority. Few of the Republicans 
opposed it, and most of the Demo- 
cratic members voted for it. As the 
Republicans refused to allow the con- 
sideration of amendments to the bill, 
the debates of the last few days were 
of a general political nature, and ad- 
dressed to the country rather than to 
the House. The Democrats attacked 
the tariff policy of their opponents 
and declared that they would vote for 
the treaty because it was a step in 
the right direction, but that the con- 
ecessions granted to Cuba were by no 
means sufficient. The minority com- 
plained somewhat of the “gag rules” 
adopted by the Republicans, but they 
were reminded that when the Demo- 
crats were in power, they did the 
same thing, and Mr. Clarke, of Mis- 
souri, declared that when, next year. 
his party controlled the House, they 
would outdo the Republicans in si- 
leneing the minority. 

Thg bill will of course pass the Sen- 
ate, as that body is already on record 
as in favor of the treaty. The Dem- 
ocratic Senators show no great desire 
to prolong the discussion, and their 
speeches will be explanatory, rather 
than in opposition to the measure. 
The rules of the Senate do not give 
the majority such absolute power as 
in the House, and the bill can be 
held up for a long time by individual 
Senators should they so desire. It is 
believed, however, that a successful 
attempt will be made to pass the bill 
before Thanksgiving so that the ex- 
tra session may adjourn before that 
holiday. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR THE PANAMA 

CANAL. 


Friends of the Panama route are 
pleased at the news that Secretary 
Hay and Minister Varilla have sign- 
ed a new canal treaty, which gives to 
the United 
necessary to make our control of the 
water-way absolute. Full sovereignty 
over a strip of land about ten miles 
wide was given this country; as well 
as the right to insure public order 
and sanitary conditions in the two 
cities of Panama and Colon. 

The $10,000,000 which was to be 
given to Colombia will be paid to 
Panama, although some members of 
the administration believe that part, 
if not all, of this sum should be giv- 
en to the Bogota government as an 
indemnity for the losses caused by 
the revolution. The $40,000,000 au- 
thorized as payment to the Panama 
Canal Company for its right, title 
and interest in the canal, will be paid 
as originally intended. For the con- 
struction of the canal, United States 
bonds will be issued to the amount of 
$130,000,000. In some quarters it is 
believed that withdrawing $50,000,000 
cash from the Treasury will disturb 
business interests, as most of the 
cash balance of the Treasury Depart- 
ment is deposited in the national 


States every concession 





banks throughout the country. If 
the Republicans hestitate to risk 
withdrawing this money, the Demo- 
crats will be sure to point out the 
weakness of a financial system, by 
which the Treasury cannot withdraw 
its own money and will be likely to 
condemn Secretary Shaw more than 
ever for placing such large sums in 
the banks. However, this is one of 
the many problems which the Repub- 
licans must solve. 

At a recent caucus of the Demo- 
cratic Senators it was made evident 
that most of them would not oppose 
a treaty with Panama in case the 
President should send one to the 
Senate. A two-thirds majority would 
be necessary to pass it, and conse- 
quently some Democratic votes would 
be needed: In most of the Southern 
States there is a strong sentiment 
in favor of a canal, as it is believed 
that after its construction, higher 
prices could be obtained for cotton 
and cotton goods. For this reason 
the Southern Senators, although they 
condemn the manner in which the 
administration has dealt with Colom- 
bia, do not care to go on record as 
opponents of any measure which will 
hasten the construction of the water- 
way. 

SMOOT, THE MORMON, IS SAFE. 


Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, 
seems to have little fear of the great 
number of petitions against him, 
which continue to come to the Sen- 
ate from all parts of the country. 
He says: “I am not in the least wor- 
ried because I am a Mormon. I am 
not a polygamist, and that feature 
which entered into the Roberts trial, 
resulting in the loss for him of his 
seat in the House, cannot figure in 
my ease. I have taken no secret oath 
or obligation to the church recogniz- 
ing it as superior to my country. 
There is no secret oath administered 
and no distinction is made by the 
church regarding the allegiance be- 
tween apostles and other members.” 


JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, DEMOORATIO 
LEADER OF THE HOUSE. 


Owing to his selection as the lead- 
er of the Democratic minority in the 
House, Representative John Sharp 
Williams, of Mississippi, has become 
one of the most prominent figures in 
the lower branch of Congress, where 
he has served his party for the last 
ten years. He is fifty years old, a 
lawyer by profession, but he is ex- 
tensively engaged in cotton planting. 
He was educated in the University 
of Virginia and in Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, speaks several modern lan- 
guages,is a forceful speaker and logi- 
cal debater, and one of the most 
learned men in the House. He enter- 
ed political life at the time of the 
Chicago Convention, which nominat- 
ed Cleveland and Stevenson, when 
he was a member of the Mississippi 
delegation. Since that time he has 
always been elected to succeed him- 
self, the last time getting every vote 
in his district. He nows occupies 
the highest position in the House 
which is within the gift of the Demo- 


cratic party. : 
A. B. M. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 21, 1908. 
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__ STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 








Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


A company has been chartered to 
publish a Republican newspaper at 
Lexington. Z. V. Walser and others 
are stockholders. 


Salisbury Sun: That Senator 
Pritchard believes in marriage, is to 
be inferred from the fact that he 
makes the fourth trip of the kind. 


Every school district, save one in 
Dare County, has voted an extra tax 
to supplement the public school fund. 
In this respect Dare leads that State. 

Fayetteville Observer: The Flea 
Hill public school district has cast 
within six votes of its total registra- 
tion of sixty-three for local public 
school taxation, the majority in its 
favor being thirty-eight. 


It is suggested, but on what basis 
is not known, that Dr. McIver, presi- 
dent of the State Normal and Indus- 
trial College, may be appointed agent 
of the Peabody Fund to succeed the 
late Dr. J. L. M. Curry. 


The Liquor Dealers’ Association of 
the State will not make any fight at 
all against the Watts liquor regula- 
tion law, this decision being made af- 
ter a conference between the execu- 
tive committee and President E. G. 
West, of the association. 


Newton Enterprise: Three young 
white men from Catfish were brought 
to Newton and put in jail last Satur- 
day charged with stealing chickens. 
A negro remarked that they were 
jailed for infringing on the preroga- 
tives of the colored folks. 


An Asheville dispatch says that E. 
B. Moore, manager of the Kenilworth 
Inn, will lease the hunting preserve 
on the Vanderbilt estate, consisting 
of 120,000 to 150,000 acres. The tract 
of 10,000 acres, in which Biltmore is 
considered, is in the deal. 


J. P. Caldwell, Jr., the 19-year-old 
son J. P. Caldwell, editor of the 
Charlotte Observer, committed sui- 
cide last Wednesday evening by 
shooting himself through the heart. 
No eause is known. Mr. Caldwell has 
the unbounded sympathy of the press 
and people in his deep affliction. 


Charity and Children: The State 
Literary and Historical Association 
has appointed a committee composed 
of Judge Walter Clark, S. A. Ashe, 
W. A. Montgomery, W. R. Bond, H. 
A. London, A. C. Avery and E. J. 
Hale to investigate the allegation re- 
cently made by a Virginian that the 
story of the part North Carolina 
played in the war between the States 
is inaccurate. The committee is a 
most excellent selection. 


Col. Olds: The death of Mrs. 
Branch, relict of General L. O. B. 
Branch, brings to mind the death of 
that officer. He was killed at Sharps- 
burg (or Antietam); hit in the fore- 
head by a spent bullet, while using 
his field-glasses. His servant carried 
his master’s body from the field on 
his back. General Branch was for a 
time in command of A. P. Hill’s di- 





vision while that officer was under 
arrrest. General Hill, great soldier 
as he was, sometimes clashed with his 
superiors, and was not infrequently 
under arrest. Had General Branch 
lived it is said that he would have 
been a major-general. 

Raleigh Post: It was our pleasure 
to hear from the visiting county su- 
perintendents that the people of their 
respective counties were in good fin- 
ancial condition, were generally pros- 
perous, and naturally in a good state 
of mind. The old State was never 
in so prosperous a condition before. 
And all beeause the farmers are hav- 
ing something to sell and ean find 
for it all at good 
prices; this in addition, of course, to 
a plenty to eat at home. 

Charlotte The Obser- 
ver’s compliments and best wishes go 


to Judge J. C. Pritchard, of the Su- 


ready markets 


Observer: 


*preme Court of the District of Co- 


lombia, who contracted marriage in 
Washington City yesterday. Wheth- 
er, while he a Senator from 
North Carolina, he always met the 
wishes of his fellow-partisans of the 
State in the distribution of patronage 
and otherwise is a matter apart, but 
no properly conducted North Caro- 
linian, with a reasonable cause to 
present, who had non-political busi- 
ness with him while he was in the 
Senate, will ever forget his affability, 
diligence and interest. 


was 





Another Large Lindley Nursery. 


Winston-Salem dispatch: Mr. J. 
Van Lindley, of Greensboro, has pur- 
chased 400 acres of land in and near 
Kernersville, this county, on which 
he proposes to establish another large 
nursery. He has owned and conduct- 
ed one at Pomona for many years. A 
few days ago Mr. Lindley visited 
Kernersville, and interviewed Messrs. 
H. C. Edwards, J. M. Guyer, W. H. 
Winfrey and W. H. Leak, owners of 
the property purchased. He told the 
gentlemen to meet and name a price 
on their land. They did so, the av- 
erage being $20 an acre. This was 
accepted, but Mr. Guyer, whose land 
is in the town, decided he should have 
$40 more than his first proposition. 
Mr. Lindley declined to pay this, but 
several business men, who were anxi- 
ous to secure the enterprise for the 
town, made up the $40, and notified 
Mr. Lindley that he could get the 
land at the first proposition. 





Hon. Samuel F. Phillips Dead. 


Washington, Nov. 18.—Samuel F. 
Phillips, Solictor General of the 
United States under Presidents 
Grants, Hayes, Garfield and Arthur, 
died here to-day, aged 79 years. He 
was a native of New York City, but 
while still a child moved with his par- 
ents to North Carolina. Later he 
entered on the practice of law. He 
was a prominent Union man through- 
out the war, and was an outspoken 
Republican in polities. Judge Phil- 
lips was a member of the United 
States and Venezuelan Mixed Claims 
Commissions of 1888 and 1891. Four 
daughters and a son survive him. 
The interment will be at Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 





Defending North Carolina’s War Record. 


Quoting what the Post recently 
said relative to the speech of Judge 
Christian, of Richmond, wherein that 
gentleman contested the claim made 
by North Carolina in behalf of the 
achievements of our soldiers during 
the great war, the Fayetteville Ober- 
ver adds: 

“Judge Christian has allowed his- 
tory to get a long way ahead of him 
to attempt at this late day such a 
violent readjustment. The Judge can 
have his say, but when he reaches the 
end of the chapter, there will be men, 
not a few of whom were eye wit- 
nesses, who will still believe the Tar 
Heels were first at Bethel; that they 
were the first to reach the rock wall 
at Gettsburg, and that they were the 
last to lay down their muskets at 
Appomatox, when the immortal Lee 
said enough had been done. There 
are too many monuments, there have 
been too many speeches, and there 
are now too many living witnesses 
proclaiming the truthfulness of these 
events, to allow history to get such 
a sudden wrench all at once.” 

The North Carolina Historical So- 
ciety, at its meeting this week, ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate 
the contention of Judge Christian, 
and the conclusion of this commit- 
tee will be awaited with confidence, 
as well as deep interest. No State 
can suffer by a statement of the 
truth, and no good citizen—certainly 
no good Southerner—would permit 
any misrepresentation of a_ sister 
State or defend a false claim for his 
own State.—Raleigh Post. 








What the Labor Commissioner’s Report 
Shows. 


The annual report of the State 
Commissioner of Labor, which will be 
issued in January, will contain some 
very interesting agricultural statis- 
ties, arranged in average tables com- 
piled from blanks filled out by repre- 
sentative farmers from every county 
in the State. 

The returns were received during 
the period from July 1 to October 1, 
1903, which explains the difference in 
selling price of cotton and other 
products. 

Table No. 1 shows an increase in 
value of land in seventy-four coun- 
ties, and no change in twenty-three. 
Seventy-three report fertility of land 
maintained, and twenty-four not 
maintained. Eighty counties report 
tendency to smaller farms, six to 
larger, and eleven no change. Ninety 
counties revort labor scarce, six 
plenty, and one abundant. WNinety- 
five report negro labor unreliable, one 
reliable, and one no negro labor. 
Forty-six counties report employment 
regular, and fifty-one not regular. 

Table No. 2 shows cost of living 
increased in eighty-nine counties, 
and no increase in eight counties. 
Highest average wages of men per 
month $17.77, lowest $10.77, highest 
wages of women $10.98, lowest $7.00; 
wages of children $5.96. Sixty-four 
counties report increase of wages, 
and thirty-three no increase. 

Table No. 3 shows sixty-three eoun- 
ties produce cotton at average coat 





of $29.19 per 500-pound bale; seven- 
ty-four produce wheat at 72 cents per 
bushel; ninety-two produce corn at 
48 cents per bushel; eighty-seven 
produce oats at 34 cents per bushel; 
fifty-three produce tobacco at $7.05 
per 100 pounds. 

Table No. 4 shows average market 
price of cotton $57.75 per 500-pound 
bale; wheat, 94 cents per bushel; 
corn, 75 cents per bushel; oats, 51 
cents per bushel; tobacco, $8.56 per 
per 100 pounds. These prices make 
the profit on product $28.56 per bale 
for cotton; 22 cents per bushel for 
wheat; 27 cents per bushel for corn; 
17 cents per bushel for oats; $1.51 
per hundred for tobacco. 

Table No. 5 shows educational 
condition good in eight counties, fair 
in forty-five, and poor in forty-four. 
Ninety counties report improvement 
in edueation, and seven report no 
improvement. Twenty-five report 
moral condition good, fifty-cight-fair, 
and fourteen poor. Seventy-two 
counties report improvement in 
morals, and twenty-five no improve- 
ment. Thirteen counties report fin- 
aneial condition good, forty-nine 
fair, and thirty-five poor. Eighty 
report financial condition improving, 
and seventeen report no improve- 
ment. 

Eighty per cent answered the 
question: “Do you favor compulsory 
school laws?” “Yes,” and twenty per 
cent “No.” 





Our Confederate Pensioners. 


The pension lists of 1903 have been 
made up, and State Auditor Dixon 
says the warants for 1904 will be is- 
sued December 15th. This list shows 
an increase this year of 745 over 
1902. Last year the increase was 
3,425, owing to the new law. The 


increase this year is due to the 
change in the law, admitting widows 
who have remarried. This will cause 
a slight decrease in the amount of 
each pensioner, for the apvropriation 
of $200,000 is of course the same. 
During the number of pensioners by 
204, and their returned warrants 
amounted to $3,400. 

The number for 1903, according to 
classes is: First-class, 104; second- 
lass, 305; third-class, 575; fourth- 
class, 6,804; widows, 4,726—total, 12,- 
605.—News and Observer. 


Col. Olds: In an interview to- 
day, Mr. A. A. Thompson was asked 
what he thought would be the result 
of the boom in cotton now prevailing, 
and replied that he thought prices 
would go considerably lower. He 
says the talk of fifteen cent cotton 
is absurd; that he mills cannot spin 
at that figure and that such prices 
would make all the world outside of 
this country hunt for places in which 
to grow cotton. He declares that 
cotton at 1112 to 15 cents is a calam- 
ity to this country and to the farm- 
ers; that it will lead to an immense 
increase in acreage in u.'s country 
and start all other countries into the 
cotton business. He says the cotton 
mill business is now as close as can 
be, and that the margin or profit on 
common goods is gone. There has 
been an increase of something like 
five million acres in cotton acreage 
in the last few years. Ex-Con- 
gressman R. Z. Linney, of the Eighth 
District, is here; and will be a Repub- 
lican candidate for that party’s nomi- 
nation for Congress. He talks as if 
he thought he had some chance to 
win, but at this the Democrats smile. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Hatteras.* 








A sulphurous sunset illumines the 
water’s commotion 
Where never a wave has outrun the 
tempestuous doom 
Of the turbulent flood of the lair of 
the storms of the ocean, 
And erest answers crest with a sig- 
nal of mutinous spume— 
A sunset of sulphurous hue on the 
waters abhorrent 
That plunge to the north and the 
south and the east and the 
west, 
And leap to the sinister light from 
their furious torrent 
As if they would fain break the 
spell of their torment and rest. 
In the vitreous gleam of the sky with 
the darkness impending 
The billows that bowl to the lash 
of the wind and the tide 
Break up with intolerant force and 
infuriate rending 
Of limits rebound and rebound by 
the spirit defied. 
For the waves they are weary of 
sinking and rising and flying, 
And weary of wind and the rage 
of the stream of the deep; 
They are weary of cries of despair 
and the moans of the dying, 
And they long for the peace of a 
tranquil and passionless sleep; 
They are weary of dragging the 
foam-chains in treacherous 
places, 


Of surge and of swirl and of re- 


fluent sweep to the shoals, 

And weary of washing the ghastly 

and drowning white faces 
That float and ery out to the part- 
ing and terrified souls. 

But the demon of wreck is their mon- 
strous and merciless master, 

And he comes even now from the 
hot Caribbean afar, 

Where the torrid sun breeds to his 
spirit a host for disaster 

That lurks for the fall of a night 
with no moon and no star. 

He has gathered the winds of the, 
tropic and direful tornadoes 

That spread devastation by day 
and destruction by night; 

He has sent for his herald the light- 
ning that girts the Barbadoes, 

And his mantle is thunder and 
whirlwind the track of his 
flight. 

He tramples the bays and the straits 
with disdain and with frantic 

Delight smites the waters that 
crouch in his pitiless way 

As he sweeps from the Mexican Gulf 
to the roaring Atlantic, 

Foresignaling storm to the night 
and the place of his prey. 

From the rack of the sky of the twi- 
light a lessening crescent 

Sinks into the gathering gloom of 
the blackness of night, 

And the wandering breakers are lit 
with a gleam phosphorescent 

As landward they grieve in the 
glimmer of Hatteras light— 

A glimmer that tracks a lone ship 
which is toiling and beating 

Away from the tempest impending 
but hoveless to flee— 

From the demon that comes with a 
luminous flame for a greeting 

And wings that uncover the maw 
of the ravenous sea. 

And the waves that are weary of 
wreck and destruction are 
maddened. 

They rise to the eall of the trum- 
peting hurricane king; 

They race to salute him in frenzy as 
if they were gladdened 

At the sound of his voice and the 
swoop of his slumberless wing. 

In the vortex of tempest the tragedy 
wild is completed. 





*This is No. 8 of a series of Twenty-five 
North Carolina Poems selected especially for 
The Progressive Farmer by the Editor. 





At midnight the sky is unclouded 
and brilliant with stars; 

To the fathomless thousands a hun- 
dred more dead sink un- 
sheeted, 

And the ship rent and mastless is 
crashing on Hatteras bars. 
—John Henry Boner. 





Thanksgiving. 


“Thanksgiving,” has a _ different 
meaning to different members of the 
household. To the small boy and 
girl it means a visit to grandpa’s or 
grandma’s. It means visions of tur- 
key and cranberry sauce, sweet po- 
tatoes, oysters maybe, and _ celery, 
eakes and doughnuts without num- 
ber, and pies of all kinds from apple 
to pumpkin; and more than that it 
means the opportunity of seeing the 
little cousins and the liberty to do 
things that it is not quite safe to do 
at home, for grandma is sure to in- 
terfere and at least break the force 
of the parental rebuke. ‘Therefore, 
to the little folks Thanksgiving is a 
whole lot better than the Fourth of 
July, the Sunday-sehool pienie or 
any birthday. To the small boy and 
his sister who have a grandma with- 
in reach it is the best day of all the 
year, their only regret being that 
after grandpa has asked the blessing 
and Uncle John earved the turkey, 
and the pies and doughnuts smile at 
them from across the table, they can 
not under any circumstances do full 
justice to the occasion. They fill up 
entirely too soon. 

To the larger boy, the hobbledchoy, 
neither man nor boy, Thanksgiving 
has all the attraction of a_ table 
groaning with all the good things of 
the season, with an appetite not eas- 
ily satisfied and besides a game of 
baseball or football, a turkey shoot- 
ing match, or part of a day’s hunt- 
ing. And to his sister standing at 
that interesting point “where brook 
and river meet,” it means, after the 
day’s work is done and the young- 
sters safe in bed, an evening tete-a- 
tete with her best fellow, or a romp 
with her cousins, or a moonlight 
drive in the courting buggy. Who 
is so hard-hearted as to begrudge 
them any innocent pleasure? 

To the farmer and his good wife 
who are bearing the burden and heat 
of the day, Thanksgiving has a lar- 
ger meaning. After the dinner has 
been enjoyed to the full and _ the 
small folks have gone to bed and the 
larger young people have gone to 
their various diversions, the question 
arises: For what have we special 
reason to be thankful this year? 
What especially good things has the 
Giver of good bestowed on us this 
year? How much more would He 
have given us had we done our best, 
or, in other words, what of His prof- 
fered mercies has He withheld be- 
cause we did not come to His terms 
and meet His conditions? If sick- 
ness has visited the home, how much 
of it was clearly due to the violation 
of His laws, unintentional, of course, 
perhaps in ignorance, but none the 
less a violation which inevitably 
brings its penalty with it? How much 
more of the crop grown on his fields 
could he have saved had his wet land 
been tiled out? How much more of 





his harvested grain could he have 
saved had he stacked it while waiting 
in vain for the thrasher ? 

These are examples of the ques- 
tions that may well arise in the mind 
of the thoughtful farmer, and think- 
ing along these 


lines he may 


clearly that the Lord gives a possi- 


see 


ble crop each year, sometimes more, 
sometimes less, and that the man who 
by the study of nature’s laws and 
obedience thereto gets all, or even a 
large per cent, of this possible crop 
will always have his cup of blessings 
full and For the 
Giver of all good always gives to 
men who study and obey the laws of 
nature (which are but the immediate 
and direct expression of His will) 
good Seripture measure of blessings, 
heaped up, and 
shaken together, and running over.” 
The grass, the small grain, the corn, 
the milk, the wool and the meats are 
all the gifts of God, bestowed in the 
measure of our perception of and 


running over. 


“pressed down, 


obedience to the laws governing their 
production. The the 
heat, moisture and sunlight deter- 
mine a possible crop, and all these 
are solely and exclusively in the 
hands of the Ruler of this world, the 
Lord of the harvest. It is our busi- 
ness to get the full measure of that 
which is thus freely given us each 
year in such proportion as the Ruler 
of this world thinks best for His 
children. The sooner we realize all 
this, the better farmers we will be- 
come, the better men, the better citi- 
zens, the better Christians. 

To grandpa and grandma Thanks- 
giving has another meaning. To 
them there come the recollections of 
Thanksgivings of long long ago when 
other feet were under the table and 
other voices gave spice to the abund- 
ant meal, when the turkey and oys- 
ters, the pies and doughnuts were far 
better than any they have tasted lo 
these many years, and while grandpa 
may think the world is going back- 
wards and the young men of to-day 
are not so handsome, nor the girls so 
beautiful, as those of fifty years ago, 
grandma will insist that there were 
never better children than her grand- 
children and that the very latest ar- 
rival is sweeter and prettier than any 
of the rest. Let the old folks have 
their way. Voices will soon beckon 
them from another shore.. They have 
had eare and sorrow and _ trouble 
enough. Honor the ancestral home, 
the old fireside, as often as possible 
with your presence, for after they 
leave it it will be a house to you but 
not a home. 

We hope this Thanksgiving will be 
a joyous one in every home where 
this publication is a regular visi- 
tor, for in the way of national and 
industrial peace, in bountiful crops 
and good times, each and all had 
enough this year to be happy. If 
there be shadows looming up in the 
future, let us not think about them 
to-day. “Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” Let us make suf- 
ficient unto the day the good thereof 
and if in any home in the neighbor- 
hood there be those on whom hard 
lines have fallen, let it be the aim 
of our readers to give them a word 
of cheer and in a prudent, quiet way 
a helping hand with the personal as- 
surance that the Lord of the harvest 
helps those who honestly try to help 
themselves.—Wallaces’ Farmer. 


measure of 





Thanks-Living. 


little avail 
The man who 
is truly grateful to God should show 
it by his life. (1) By performing all 
duties owed to God. “I will pay my 
vows unto the Lord now in the pres- 


Thanksgiving is of 
without thanks-living. 


ence of all His people.” This was 
the Psalmist’s answer to 
“Tlow 2” 


vows unto the Lord.” 


his own 
“By paying my 
We owe God 


reverence, devotion, and service. Let 


question. 


us pay these debts, that we may ex- 
press our gratitude unto Him. (2) 
By performing our duties toward our 
“Pure religion and un- 
defiled before God and the Father is 


fellowmen. 


this, To visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the 


world.” (James i. 27.) God may be 
thanked by good deeds toward others 
in His name. How could we better 
thank a father, who had done us a 
favor, than by being helpful to his 
children in their day of need? The 
fatherless and widows and all other 
afflicted ones are the special objects 
of God’s love and eare, and we can 
thank Him by visiting them, with 
Being asked, 
“Where is heaven?” a noted evangel- 


comfort and support. 


ist told the inquirer of a widow who 
was in great need of coal and provi- 
sions: “Go to her with these things 
and come back and I will answer 
your question.” The man who made 
the inquiry took his advice, and came 
back with his face aglow and the 
question answered. He found heaven 
on earth by showing kindness toward 
God’s needy ones. Nor can we doubt 
but that in such a way we can thank 
God for His blessings to us. Has He 
blessed us with health? Let us thank 
Him by comforting the sick in His 
name. Has He blessed us with 
wealth? Let us thank Him by ad- 
ministering in His name to the poor 
and needy. There is no doubt that 
He will be pleased with this form of 
thanksgiving. 

Thanksgiving can only be shown 
to be sincere by thanks-living. Words 
to be effective must be accompanied 
by deeds. Let us not merely say, 
“Lord, I thank thee,” but let us show 
our thankfulness by doing the will 
of our Father who is in heaven: — 
Presbyterian. 





The Kind of Rotation Needed. 


Dr. Geo. T. Winston, President of 
the State Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College at Raleigh, is like the 
cat—he never falls on his back. The 
other night after the professors of 
agriculture at the College had lec- 
tured to the county superintendenth 
gathered there, the Doctor himself 
got up to make a few remarks. The 
subject of crop rotation was under 
discussion, and thinking to catch 
him, one of the bolder fellows asked: 

“Now, Doctor, you say rotate peas 
or clover or alfalfa or something of 
the kind with our cultivated crops. 
Well, down in my country we have 
tried all of those things and they 
won’t grow. What shall we do?” 

“T guess you’ll have to rotate with 
a plenty of good fertilizer,” was the 
ready response. And the crowd gave 
a guffaw.—Monroe Journal. 
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Seasonable Suggastions About Flowers. 


Doubtless there are many of our 
women readers who have a few house 
plants and other flowers that should 
be looked after just now. To suth 
some of the following “suggestions” 
by Eben Rexford in Home and Flow- 
ers may be helpful: 

Get ready for cold weather. Go 
over the windows and see that there 
are no cracks and erevices about 
these where plants stand through 
which frost can penetrate, or cold 
winds can blow. Strips of stout, 
thick paper, applied strong 
paste, in which some glue has been 
melted, will do effective work against 


with 


cold. 

Be sure that the bulb beds are well 
covered with litter from the barn- 
yard. Put on at least a foot of it. 
Do this whenever you have reason to 
think winter is setting in. 

Lay down the tender roses before 
the ground freezes. If you wait un- 
til after the ground is frozen you 
will do poor work among them, for 
the weather will be so cold that you 
shirk what you undertake, and you 
ean not do the work satisfactorily. 
Wait as long as you consider it safe 
to do so, and then, on some pleasant 
day go over the garden and do what 
needs doing, and do it well. 

Be very careful in bending down 
roses if their canes are thick and 
stiff, as they are easily broken or 
eracked. Handle them slowly and 
bend them a little at a time, not sud- 
denly and abruptly. They will adjust 
themselves to your liking if you go 
about it with due deliberation and 
have patience with them. 

If you have not dug up all the dah- 
lias and gladioluses gather them at 
once. It is not safe to neglect them 
longer. Do not leave them out over 
night, but store in a shed or under 
some good shelter, and cover with 
blankets, if the night threatens to 
be a cold one. 


The plants in the window will need 
a good deal of attention at this sea- 
son. Air them in pleasant weather. 
Water them moderately. See that 
those which are fond of sunshine get 
all they possibly can. 

Shower daily to get and keep the 
start of the red spider. Dip your 
plants, if there are not too many of 
them, as that is a surer way of get- 
ting at the spider than showering. 

Once a week go over them with an 
infusion of sulpho-tobaceco soap, to 
keep the aphis within bounds. Don’t 
let this pest get the start of you.” If 
he does, you will find it hard work 
to rout him. 

Let cleanliness prevail in the win- 
dow garden. Remove every dying 
leaf as soon as you discover it. Never 
allow weeds to grow in your flower 


pots. Serub the pots often to pre- 
vent slime from accumulating on 
them. 


As soon as a chrysanthemum com- 
pletes its flowering cut off its top 
and put it away in the cellar. 

Put the fuchsias in the cellar this 
month and all other deciduous plants 
that ought to have a season of rest. 
They are better off out of the win- 
dows, and the places they would oc- 
cupy, if kept there. are better given 
up to plants from which you can 
reasonably expect flowers some time 
during the winter. 

Look to the tubers stored away last 
month. If any of them show signs of 
mold throw them away before they 
have had time to injure others. 





OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Jennie,’ care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. Cc. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 

While reading Mrs. J. L. D.’s let- 
ter we were forcibly impressed by 
one sentence which declares that no 
girl can feel confident of her future 
if she does not know how to cut, fit, 
and make her own clothing, and does 
not know how to cook. 
tion is literally true. 


This asser- 
If she is an 
old maid or means to be, she must 
learn to be helpful or she will not be 
popular, and to be loved by some one 
is the acme of existence. To be able 
under all circumstances to extend a 
helpful hand is to be useful. Who 
eares to be a drone in life’s hive of 
busy workers ? 


. The time has passed when woman- 

hood was admired for beauty alone. 
Men seek companionship, and we 
should remember that they have the 
right to expect a helpmect in that 
companion. You may never be com- 
pelled to cook, but it will be no dis- 
grace to know how to cook; in fact, 
you owe it to yourself and to the 
man you love, to learn. Can a law- 
yer who has never farmed a day in 
his life, oversee and manage a farm 
and make his farm pay? Well, if he, 
a man, cannot succeed unless he has 
some previous training, it is unreas- 
onable to expect a woman without 
training to manage a kitchen (with 
perhaps a cook who knows as little 
as she does) and save by that man- 
agement. Do you not agree that we 
should have a school where sewing 
and cooking are taught, so that our 
girls can perfect, or at least en- 
deavor to perfect, themselves in these 
branches 2 


They say that a man will always 
take stock in a company if you will 
show him where he will get twice as 
much money out as he has put in. 
Well, I believe I can or could prove 
this fact to them if we could tour 
the Southern kitchens together at 
this time when so many women are 
being compelled to learn to cook 
without a teacher as “Black Mam- 
my” is dead and so many of her 
daughetrs have gone North or else- 
where. Wastefulness is evident on 
all sides—not intentional wasteful- 
ness, mind you. No, indeed; and the 
lady in charge would shed tears of 
regret were you to intimate such a 
thing, but wastefulness nevertheless, 
and caused by ignorance. Think of 
it, you men who can give her the op- 
portunity to save her tears and your 
dollars. Let her have the knowledge 
she lacks and you will be the better 
for it. 


Believe me, it is not the Southern 
woman’s fault that she is so ignorant 
of the culinary department of her 
home. There has hitherto been no 
real necessity for her knowing these 
things, as we have had our mothers’ 
old servants; and then, too, they 
have insisted that “the kitchen is no 
place for you, Miss,” until our girls 
have belicved it. Now it is different. 
The new order of things requires 
that we learn to cook or eat un- 





wholesome and _ ill-prepared food. 
We cannot afford this; therefore, 
we must learn. Will some school in 
North Carolina give us these advan- 
tages, or must we seek them else- 


where ? AUNT JENNIE. 





A Plea for Domestic Science in Our 
Schools and Colleges. 


Dear Aunt 
you all 


Jennie:—I must tell 
of a valuable discovery I 
made this week. The mice have been 
a nuisance at our house, and I filled 
some holes with soap, and now they 
do not even try to open them. I am 
delighted, and will use more soap this 
winter than I did all summer, and 
feel amply repaid for the expense 
and time expended. 

By the way, who can tell me how 
to utilize Japanese persimmons? 
They are a beautiful fruit, and so 
large that it seems a pity to waste 
any. 
way ? 
them ? 


How do the Japanese serve 
Will some one tell us? 
The young people of our neighbor- 

hood are having delightful after- 

noons nutting, and the girls seem to 
vie with one another as to who can 
have the largest sack of nuts when 


they return from a hunt in_ the 
woods. I rejoice in the strength 
manifested in the earrying of the 


sack by each girl herself, for it indi- 
eates a strong constitution and an 
independence formerly unknown. Be- 
sides it shows that the coming wo- 
man will not dread work for lack of 
strength and ability to accomplish it. 

If the stir in polities the 
race prejudice engendered thereby 
means anything to us: women, it tells 
us to get ready for the inevitable by 
preparing ourselves and our girls to 
do the cooking and general house- 
work. And how better can we be- 
gin this preparation than by teach- 
ing our girls to be strong physical- 
ly? Work is not drudgery to a well 
woman; therefore we must help our 
girls to cultivate habits that promote 
health. I too think that as women 
must learn to be good housekeepers 
and homemakers, they should have 
equal advantages with their brothers 
in schools where the chemistry of 
cooking is taught. And if there is 
no such school, let us beg for one un- 
til we get it. The boys who want to 
farm are learning how; so are the 
lawyers, doctors, and in fact, they 
can find a place where instruction 
is given in any branch of learning 
which they care to pursue. What 
they choose is optional, but alas! the 
girls must be housekeepers. It is 
They must 
keep house or let the house keep 
them, which latter statement I fear 
is oftentimes more true than it cas- 
ually appears, for as they do not 
know how to do house work or how 


and 


compulsory, mind you. 


to cook, it takes them more than 
twice as long to accomplish a given 
amount of work as would be done, 
and well done, if they knew how to 
begin and how to husband _ their 
strength. Let us have a school where 
girls can learn to cook wholesome, 
healthful food, and learn to make 
clothes, too. 


} Why not teach sewing in the 


does not know how to cook. 


Can they be preserved in any | 





schools? All girls must learn to sew, 
and they all do after a fashion. They 
usually sew as their mothers do; but 
are we sure that we are always cap- 
able of teaching the best methods? 

o girl can feel confident of her fu- 
ture who does not know how to cut, 
fit and make her clothes, and who 
These 
accomplishments weigh more in the 
seales of human life than dozens of 
other things I could name. 

What college in our State will bid 
for girls who want to learn to be 
homemakers in the true sense, by of- 
fering them advantages along these 
lines? We hope for an answer be- 
fore next September, they 
must be sent somewhere. 


MRS. J. L. D. 


when 





To Keep Well. 


First, preserve a bright, cheerful, 
hopeful outlook upon the world of 
men and things. There is no tonic 
in the world, both for yourself and 
those about you, like a cheerful 
spirit. Of course you may say that 
your ill health depresses you and 
you cannot help being blue. But it 
is possible to cultivate the hopeful 
spirit in such a way that it reacts 
to saving health of the body and of 
the very soul itself. The wise man 
was the master physician of his day 
when he said: “A merry hearth doeth 
good like a medicine.” 

Secondly, live as naturally as you 
ean by eating wholesome food and 
living much in the open air. If a lit- 
tle of physical discomfort was all 
the forfeit we had to pay for a heavy 
diet, it were not so much matter; 
but that is not all. We pay toll of 
the happiness and usefulness of our- 
And 
as for God’s sunshine, there is noth- 
ing about us that is so filled with the 
wine of life, and he is very peculiar- 
ly placed indeed who get 
much of it. 

And, thirdly, avoid nostrums as 
you would the devil, for the devil 
of disease and ruin is in the most 
of them. Of course there are excep- 
tions. 


selves—and others often times. 


cannot 


Some patent medicines are 
good and useful, but we do not speak 
rashly when we say that in general 
they are the prolific cause of much 
misery and ill health. In that opin- 
ion we have the authority of the 
whole medical and we 
have the testimony of common sense. 
By a method of skilful yet utterly 
the patent 
medicine maker stimulates the very 
disease that his nostrum is supposed 
to cure, and then, when the patient 
applies to him, he makes chroni¢ 
what he first induced. This is the 
bitter fact which hundreds of vic- 
Again we say, avoid 
nostrums as you would your deadly 
foe. So, then, these three rules az 
not hard to keev, and certainly tls 
will help a man to be a healthful aa. 
happy.—The Christian Guardian. 


profession, 


diabolical advertising, 


tims can attest. 





Willie: “If you’ve saved up enough 
for an automobile, why don’t you get 
it ?” 

Bobbie: “Not yet. 
enough to pay for the people I run 
over.” —Life. 


I’m saving up 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


To tell a child this and show it the other, ‘is 
not to teach it how to observe, but to make it the 
recipient of another’s observations: a proceed- 
ing which weakens rather than strengthens its 
Children should 
be led to make their own investigations, and to 
draw their own inferences. They should be told 
as little as possible and led to discover as 
much as possible. Humanity has _ progressed 
solely by self-instruction; and that, to achieve the 
best results, each mind must progress somewhat 
after the same fashion, is continually proved by 
the marked success of self-made men. Im all 
education the process of self-development should 
be encouraged to the fullest extent.—From Her- 
bert Spencer’s “Education.” 


powers of self-instruction..... 





A COMMENDABLE WORK. 


The Wake County branch of the Woman’s So- 
ciety for the Improvement of Publie Sehool 
Houses and Grounds is doing some very effective 
work just now. Not only is it encouraging more 
attractive houses,the planting of trees and shrubs, 
and the adornment of walls with maps and pic- 
tures, but it has taken up the work of distributing 
magazines and papers among the rural schools. 
The officers of the County Association wish to 
organize a local branch in each school district— 
wish to “get the women of each district to interest 
themselves in their school and make it a social 
centre”—and we trust their efforts will be success- 
ful. There should be such county and district or- 
ganizations throughout the State, and we advise 
persons interested to correspond with their Coun- 
ty School Superintendents. School committees 
everywhere should seek to_interest women in this 
work. / 





A THANKSGIVING MEDITATION: 


It is a beautiful custom that we Americans 
have of setting aside a day each year to ac- 
knowledge the greatness and mercy of the Giver 
of All Good. But some one makes the excellent 
point that thanks-living is a much worthier and 
nobler thing than thanks-giving. Our gratitude to 
God will indeed count for little if it does not 
lead us to express that gratitude in loving service 
to God’s creatures. “As ye have done it unto the 
least of these, ye have done it unto me,” He tells 
us. Wherever a man or woman is in need of food 
or raiment, of sympathy or encouragement, there 
is Ged’s proxy offering an opportunity for ex- 
pressing our gratitude. And every day in every 
year God’s proxies are about us. Every human 
being whom we ean help directly by brotherly 
kindness or indirectly by living a worthy life is 
for us a representative of Him who has said that 
a service done to the “least of these” is a service 
done to Him. 

And we ought to be thankful for these oppor- 
tunities for service. While we thank God for 
peace and prosperity; while we thank God that 
the world is as good as it is, let us not forget to 
thank Him for giving us the opportunity of help- 
ing make it better, not forget to thank Him that 
He calls us to the high task of working with 
“Tim by “making some nook of God’s creation 

re fruitful, better, more worthy of God, and 

naking some human heart a little wiser, man- 
lier, happier.” In this spirit we may even find 
good in the imperfections, the incompleteness, of 
the world, as Dr. William De Witt Hyde does in 
his strange, strong poem, “The Strenuous Life”’— 
and there seems to be peculiar fitness in quoting 
all of this clarion call to service, to thanks-giving 
through thanks-living, as a seasonable message to 
our readers: 





“O Lord, we most of all give thanks 
That this thy world is incomplete; 

That battle calls our marshalled ranks, | 
That work awaits our hands and feet; 


“That Thou hast not yet finished man, 
That we are in the making still; 

As friends who share the Maker’s plan, 
As sons who know the Father’s will. 


“Beyond the present sin and shame, 
Wrong’s bitter, cruel, scorching blight, 
We see the end at which we aim— 


The blessed kingdom of the Right. 


“What though its coming long delay! 
With haughty foes it still must cope! 
It’ gives us that for which to pray, 
A field for toil and faith and hope. 


“Since what we choose is what we are, 
And what we love we yet shall be, 
The goal may ever shine afar; 
The will to win it makes us free.” 





FOR A BOLL WEEVIL QUARANTINE. 


We are glad to see that the Postmaster-General 
has issued a rigid order forbidding the sending of 
Texas boll weevils through the mails. All viola- 
tions of this order should be promptly reported, 
and proper punishment meted out to the guilty. 
There are other ways, however, of spreading the 
pest; specimens may be sent in other ways than 
through the mails. It was eminently proper there- 
fore that the Edgecombe and Martin County Alli- 
ances at their meetings last week should pass reso- 
lutions urging Congress to provide for a quaran- 
tine against this insect pest—in much the same 
manner that the Department of Agriculture pro- 
tects the public against the spread of infectious 
or contagious diseases of live stock. These Alli- 
ance resolutions are given in full herewith, and 
we commend them to our farmer readers and 
newspaper exchanges in other parts of the Cotton 
Belt: 

“Whereas, the Mexican boll weevil is rapidly 
spreading and is threatening the destruction of 
the cotton crop of the South, its ravages in Texas 
this year being estimated at about $60,000,000; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we view with alarm this de- 
structive pest threatening the money crop of the 
South, live specimens of which are being sent into 
other cotton-growing States to curiosity-seekers 
who must not fully appreciate the great danger 
to which they are subjecting the cotton industry— 
which is not only the chief money crop of the 
South, but also gives employment to a large num- 
ber of people in all sections of the Union and 
brings hundreds of millions of dollars annually 
into this country from foreign lands. 

“2. That we hereby petition our State and Na- 
tional Departments of Agriculture to get the 
present Congress of the United States to pass 
stringent quarantine laws against the boll weevil, 
attaching such penalties against sending speci- 
mens, alive or dead, except in alcohol or some 
such preservative; also against carriers for car- 
rying specimens of this pest, and against any per- 
son knowingly receiving specimens of this weevil, 
as shall effectively put a stop to thé very danger- 
ous practice of sending this pest into other States. 

“3. That we invite the co-operation of the farm- 
ers of the cotton-growing States, in urging their 
members in Congress to assist in immediately 
passing such laws as is in the power of Congress 
to prevent the further spread of this pest. 

“4, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the Secretary of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
State Alliance, with a request that he send copies 
of same to our State and National Departments 
of Agriculture and to our Congressmen at Wash- 
ington, entreating them to give this subject the 
attention its importance demands.” 





Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed and some few to be chewed and digested.— 
Bacon. 








CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


The most prominent figure in the special ses- 
sion of Congress is Speaker Joseph G. Cannon, 
of Illinois, amd probably no member of either 
House has a more interesting personality. He 
should be especially interesting to Tar Heels inas- 
much as he is probably the first native North Car- 
olinian to serve as Speaker of the House since 
plain old Nat Macon laid down the gavel in 1809. 
And “Uncle Joe” Cannon is just about as innocent 
of polish or affectation as Macon himself. He 
was born in Guilford County of Quaker stock, but 
like so many other persons of that faith, the elder 
Mr. Cannon emigrated to the West in 1890, when 
young Joseph G. was only four years old. Speak- 
ing of this matter, a writer in the New York Out- 
look of the 21st inst., says: 

“The divinity that shaped ‘Joe’ Cannon’s rough- 
hewed end did him a good turn in guiding him out 
of North Carolina, his birthplace, and into Ili- 
nois, where he has spent the better part of his 
life. Had he stayed in the South, he would un- 
doubtedly have been a secessionist in the ’60’s, and 
a member of the Democratic minority now; for 
his political opinions belong to the class made, 
not born. He would tell you himself that he is 
simply ‘adaptable.’ Because he is a Republican 
leader, he is a champion of sound finance to-day, 
although early in his career as a member of Con- 
gress he voted at least three times to repeal the 
Resumption Act. He is a rock-ribbed supporter 
to-day of the Republican policy of expansion, 
though Congress did not contain a more down- 
right opponent of the whole programme when it 
was first under consideratioin.” 

The new Speaker has himself summed up his 
biography in two sentences: “Mr. Cannon was 
born of God-fearing and man-loving parents. He 
made himself, and did a darn poor job of it.” 
Very few of his colleagues, however, endorse the 
last half of the second sentence. Mr. Cannon is a 
man of rugged power rather than of brilliancy, 
and has a habit of holding whatever position he 
wins. Now in his sixty-eighth year, he is likely to 
remain Speaker through several sessions if he 
win the green old age that seems likely to be his. 


** + + 
The Panama Republic and the Panama Canal. 


We do not blame Panama for breaking away 
from Colombia, and aside from the fact that the 
haste in recognizing the Panama Republic was a 
little unseemly, we do not blame the Adminis- 
tration for the course it has taken. Nor do we at- 
tach much importance to the charge that represen- 
tatives of the American Government in Panama 
fomented the insurrection. Insurrection is in the 
air down there anyhow, and no Central American 
State regards itself as decent if it fails to have 
one or more revolutions each decade. And the 
Panama people certainly had cause enough for 
revolt—much the same cause that we had for de- 
claring ourselves independent of Great Britain in 
1776. Colombia, spurred by greed, had persistent- 
ly disregarded the interests of Panama; had 
threatened, by its highwayman-like demands of 
unreasonable payments, to turn the canal from 
Panama to Nicaragua. So the Panama people set 
about, as our American forefathers did, “to insti- 
tute a new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles ,and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.” So long as we re- 
vere our own Declaration of Independence we 
shall have no right to condemn the inhabitants of 
the isthmus. 

And now as a result of the establishment of the 
Panama Republic, we have a new canal treaty. It 
was signed last week by Secretary Hay and the 
Minister from Panama. At this writing the text 
of the treaty has not been made public, but the 
Associated Press reports that “in its general out- 
lines the new Hay-Bunau-Varilla convention is 
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patterned upon the extinct Hay-Herran treaty, 
with the exception that the new convention fol- 
lows not only the spirit but the letter of the 
Spooner Act. Thus instead of the lease for a 
fixed period of the canal strip, this new treaty 
provides for a perpetual lease of the right-of-way 
to the United States and instead of a complicated 
provision for courts of mixed composition—half 
American and half Colombian—to administer jus- 
tice over the canal strip, the new treaty permits 
the United States Government to exercise the 
most complete jurisdiction thereupon. The United 
States may fortify the line and terminals, and 
it may police it with troops. The money consid- 
eration is understood to be the same, only Pana- 
ma instead of Colombia is to receive the ten mil- 
lion dollars and the canal is to be neutral and 
open to all nations on even terms.” 
x % & & 


Dr. Bassett and Free Speech. 


Prof. John S. Bassett’s South Atlantic Quarter- 
ly article on the negro question has provoked such 
a storm of criticism that the trustees of Trinity 
College have been called to meet next Tuesday, 
December 1, to consider: the matter of accept- 
ing his resignation, which he has placed in the 
hands of President Kilgo. This is, all round, 
a grievously unfortunate incident and so far as 
we see, nothing but harm is going to come of it. 
Dr. Bassett was fearfully at fault in his 
article. He answered intemperate folly with in- 
temperate folly; he condemned an extreme posi- 
tion by going to the opposite extreme; he at- 
tempted to put out a fire by pouring oil on it. 
We do not envy the trustees their task of deciding 
as to what is best to be done. There are two 
ways of looking at the matter. One view is that 
the college is a mere servant of the public, a 
place where boys are to be taught certain lan- 
guages and sciences, a patronage-seeker; and that 
Dr. Bassett, having put himself so clearly in a 
defiant attitude toward general publie opinion, 
occupies the same relation to Trinity College that 
an unpopular clerk does toward the merchant 
who employs him—that he should lose his position 
because he injures trade. The other view is that 
a college is to mold publie opinion, rather than 
be molded by it; that its highest duty is to pre- 
serve freedom of thought and freedom of speech, 
without which all learning is a sham and a 
mockery. For each of these views something may 
be said. Our own opinion is that in anything 
short of advocating social equality or incendiary 
advice to the negroes, there must be absolute free- 
dom of speech and discussion, or the South will 
die of dry rot just as surely as Spain did, and as 
many another nation has done. Dr. Bassett, we 
believe, pleads “not guilty” to both these charges; 
but his original article was so bitterly expressed 
as to invite and justify the excoriation of the 
people. to that this pun- 
ishment has probably been severe enough, and 
that his utterances have been sufficiently rebuked. 
The Board owes it to the publie to disavow the 
article, but if the Doctor’s emphatic denial of 
an attempt to encourage social equality is to be 
of further action may be 
as to discourage such wild 


3ut it appears us 


accepted, the wisdom 
questioned. So to act 
utterances as Dr. Bassett’s and at the same time 
not discourage, by any extreme free 
thought and free speech within rational lines— 


measures, 


this is the straight and marrow path in which 
Trinity’s Board of Trustees are now called to 
walk. 





A Prayer.—The day returns and brings us the 
petty round of irritating concerns and duties. 
Help us to play the man; help us to perform them 
with laughter and kind faces; let cheerfulness 
abound with industry. Give us to go blithely on 
our business all day; bring us to our resting beds 


weary and content and undishonored, and grant 
us in the end the gift of sleep. Amen.—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 








Thanksgiving. 


For all true words that have been spoken, 
For all brave deeds that have been done, 
For every loaf in kindness broken, 
For every race in valor run, 
For martyr lips which have not failed 
To give God praise and smile to rest, 
For knightly souls which have not quailed 
At stubborn strife or lonesome quest; 
Lord unto whom we stand in thrall, 
We give thee thanks for all, for all. 


For each fair field where golden stubble 
Hath followed wealth of waving grain; 
For every passing wind of trouble 
Which bends thy grass that lifts again; 
For gold in mine that men must seek, 
For work which bows the sullen knee; 
For strength, swift sent to aid the weak; 
For love by which we climb to thee; 
Thy freemen, Lord, yet each thy thrall, 
We give thee praise for all, for all. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 





Agriculture Should Be More Thoroughly Studied. \ 


Agriculture is in its infancy. It is a new sub- 
ject—so new, in fact, that its possibilities can- 
not now be comprehended. 

It is a vast field, and only the smallest part of 


,it has yet been covered. The government is de- 


voting special attention to the subject, and at 
present there are agricultural experiment stations 
in every State in the Union. 

Looks at some of the work the Department has 
accomplished. We are trying to improve corn 
until it shall have as much value as wheat as a 
food. And we are constantly endeavoring to im- 
prove wheat. We have found and successfully 
tested in the West a variety of wheat from the 
Volga that will grow in ten inches of rainfall. 
It is the very kind for the drought sections of 
this country. 

Our soil analyses discovered in Connecticut 
ground suitable for raising Sumatra wrapper to- 
baeceo, for which the United States annually paid 
nearly $8,000,000. There are now 48,000 acres of 
it in Connecticut and Massachusetts. These 
scientists are now trying to discover where we can 
raise the Cuban filler tobacco, and we have found 
two places. We will soon save to the country 
$6,000,000 a year more on this product. 

We are raising tea successfully in South Caro- 
lina and establishing a station for its culture in 
Texas. 

Many agricultural colleges in the country are 


doing great work for the advancement of scien- 


tific husbandry by giving the farmers an oppor- 
tunity td educate their sons in the science of 
agriculture, but the subject should be given more 
attention by the State universities. 

The study of agriculture should be a part of 
the university training and should be taken up 
on entering school and continued until gradua- 
tion—-Hon. James Wilson, Secretary United 
Department of Agriculture. 





Why Should Farmers Organize ? 


Because 
those they deal with are organized and conse- 


Because “in union there is strength.” 
rt’ . 
quently strong. The weak, or unorganized, are 
pa 
The strong 
are the victors; the weak are the victims. 


like a lamb beset by a pack of wolves. 
Kvery 
business that has proved conspicuously successful 
trading, 
mining and even lawyers, physicians and teachers 


—banking, shipping, manufacturing, 
(with all of whom the individual farmer has busi- 
ness intercourse) are organized, and farmers, in 
dealing with any of these, receive no benefit from 
competition, for the chief object of organization 
is to maintain the prices that farmers (and oth- 
ers) must pay for their goods, or their services. 
These are also consumers of farm produets, and 
are enabled, through their organizations, to regu 


late the price they pay. Therefore, by refraining 


from organization farmers permit others to fix 
the prices they reccive as well as the prices they 
pay. 


It might be better for all parties if univer- 





sal competition prevailed, but it does not, and 
farmers should make the best of the conditions 
which they cannot prevent. This they are doing, 
but only a small per cent of them participate. 
Cotton growers, fruit growers, truck growers, 
nurserymen, florists, cattle raisers, cattle breed- 
ers, Swine breeders, sheep breeders, wool growers, 
and poultry breeders, have their local and State 
associations, but many individuals remain out of 
doors as regards organizations, and by so doing 
weaken the organizations intended for their bene- 
fit, and place themselves at a disadvantage in sell- 
ing, buying, and shipping. Not the least important 
benefit to be derived from organization is the edu- 
cational advantages to be derived therefrom. A 
farmer may learn much from his own experience, 
but of any two individuals the knowledge possessed 
by both is greater than that possessed by either. 
Therefore if two farmers meet and commune with 
each other on farm topics, either both are bene- 
fited or both are fools. When a number of farm- 
ers meet to discuss subjects in which all are inter- 
ested, each can learn on any subject all that is 
known by all who discuss the subject. Then, if 
those who meet and discuss are, as usual, the most 
successful, how much greater the possible benefit! 
Farmers who voluntarily deny themselves all the 
benefits to be derived from organized effort, are 
the material that hermits are made of.—Texas 
Farm and Ranch. 





Wickedness in High Places. 


Judge Grosseup’s frank speech at Chicago on 
the subject of State carelessness in creating cor- 
porations, and the shocking absence of the feel- 
ings of moral or even financial responsibility in 
so many managers of corporations, was some- 
thing more than a healthful sign of personal cour- 
age and independence, although it was that. The 
chief asset of men pf large property who have 
been so insolently disregarding the rights of their 
fellow-citizens and the laws of the land has been 
their constant clamor that he who assailed them 
was giving encouragement to demagogues, social- 
ists, anarchists and the like. They have tried, 
with not a little success, to infect the quiet masses 
of the people with the notion that an outbreak of 
violence was imminent, and that all friends of or- 
der must get t6gether and sleep on their arms and 
permit no discussions of such dangerous questions 
as the distribution of wealth, and the power of 
trusts in money and in railways and in merchan- 
dise. 

Judge Grosscup’s frankness will encourage 
thousands to breathe freely and to think freely. 
The fact is that we are in no danger of a violent 
outbreak of any kind, that we have ‘had no large 
or even considerable number of citizens who see 
red when they see the rich. But we are in some 
danger of seriously hampering ourselves through 
being too tolerant of those who have the utmost 
contempt for all property rights except their own. 
We must enlarge the field covered by the good old 
word “thief,” without contracting its repulsive- 
ness. 

“Thief” doesn’t mean only him who makes off 
with a purse or a door-mat. It means anybody 
and everybody who consciously has and holds that 
And 
the fact that he owns a palace and a yacht is not 
in mitigation but in aggravation.—Saturday 


which rightfully belongs to some one else. 


Evening Post. 





Tf he isn’t hon- 
est, then the more able he is, the more dangerous 
he is. 


I want a man to be honest first. 


But besides being honest he must have a 
fighting edge to him. He must have the courage 
He must not be 
seared at wrongdoing, much less being amused at 
it. 
but he must be something more. 


to fight and overcome evil. 


He’s got to be honest, and he’s got to be game, 
I don’t care how 
honest a man is, and how game he is, if he’s a nat- 
ural born fool. To make his work really effective 


he’s got to have in addition the saving grace of 
common sense.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Don’t Forget the Winter Courses. 


If you have not already received a 
eopy of Agricultural Education and 
the circular of information in refer- 
ence to the short course in dairying, 
and the winter course in agriculture, 
you should write Prof. Chas. W. Bur- 
kett, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Raleigh, N. C., at once for 
these publications, which will be 
sent free. 

It is not too early to arrange for 
attending either course at this time. 
It is hoped that a large number will 
enroll for these courses, which are 
of the highest value and importance 
for young men and women interest- 
ed in agriculture in any way. Wo- 
men are admitted under the same 
conditions as The cost for 
board, room, and registration fee is 
but thirty dollars. The instruction 
will be worth ten times the cost of 
the course. There ought to be one 
hundred young men and women in 
attendance this winter. Will you 
be one? You ought to be, that is 
sure. Take the course and learn the 
proper way of making butter and 
handling milk; of feeding the various 
classes of live stock,soil improvement, 
judging horses and cattle, veterinary 
medicine, plant diseases, farm chem- 
istry, and other practical courses of 
the utmost value to the young man 
and woman in any way connected 
with the farm. Remember the courses 
begin January 4, 1903. 


men. 





The South Carolina Way. 


“The prisoner at the bar is charged 
with murdering his victim while 
asleep. If you find from the evidence 
that the prisoner knew he was asleep 
when he struck him with an axe and 
severed his head from his body, it 
was murder. But if you find from the 
evidence that the prisoner had rea- 
sonable grounds for believing his vic- 
tim was not asleep, or if he believed 
that he might awaken when he en- 
tered the room and being thus awak- 
ened, it being late at night, the infer- 
ence would be that the sleeping man 
had a pistol under his pillow, thus 
giving the prisoner with the axe fur- 
ther reasonable grounds to believe 
that his intended victim might do 
him great bodily injury, you must 
acquit for the reason that self-de- 
fence is the first law of nature— 
(Brown vs. Smith, 31st Ohio, State) 
—and a man hastily aroused from 
a deep sleep is more dangerous than 
one not asleep. You will further find 
that the prisoner has been put to 
great pecuniary expense in this trial. 
so the court orders that you allow 
him $16 a day since the tragedy and 
a reasonable amount of expense 
money. You will retire, gentlemen. 
and if you fail to find a verdict of 
not guilty, each one so offending will 
be adjudged guilty of contempt of 
this court and sentenced to three 
years at hard labor.”—Fairbrother’s 
everything. 





Some Printed Matter. 

The American Boy for November 
comes to us with thirty-six pages 
chock full of matter of interest to 
boys that will keep them busy for 





many long evenings. This number 
contains some particularly attractive 


matter. 
* * 


Every citizen in the State should 
possess a copy of “Turner’s N. C. 
Almanac” for 1904. There is no oth- 
It is full of 
valuable information, completely re- 
liable and is the Old State Stan- 
dard, and has been for over sixty-six 
years. Price 10 cents. Enniss Pub- 
lishing Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

* * * 

The December Delineator (Christ- 
mas number) represents the high- 
water mark of beauty and utility, and 
of circulation also for this magazine, 
having a first edition of more than a 
million copies. It contains 240 pages. 
To produce this mammoth edition, 
728 tons of paper and 49 presses 
working 25 days were required. In 
addition to exquisite color work, 
clever fiction and strikingly illustrat- 
ed articles, the number includes a 
display of charming winter fashions 
covering forty-two pages, letters 
from the foreign fashion centres 
und illustrated articles on the fash- 
ionable fabrics and trimmings, mil- 
linery, ete. 


er to compare with it. 





“Why don’t you petition for an 
election on local tax for schools?” 
was asked of a man who lives in a 
community that generally keeps 
along with the procession in the line 
of educational progress. “Our peo- 
ple are too selfish,” he replied. “So 
far I know only about three in the 
district are in favor of it.” Selfish 
people generally want property— 
valuable property. A tract of land 
in “backwoods” community, remote 
from any school, will bring an aver- 
age of five or six dollars an acre and 
there is but little demand for it, 
while land near a good school brings 
an average of ten or twelve dollars 
an acre and there is constant de- 
mand and easy sale for it. Local 
taxation is the ideal plan to educate, 
and the most economical plan. The 
community that adopts it also makes 


a good financial investment.—Marsh- 
ville Home. 


“The man who wears the best 
clothes may have the most credi- 
tors.” 


Wood's Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


Farmers and Gardeners who d 
sire the latest and fullest Ae src 
tion about 


Vegetable and Farm Seeds 
shoul 


write for Wood’s New 
Fall Catalogue. It tells all about 
the fall panding of Lettuce, Cab- 
Sage and other Vegetable crops 
which are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. Also about 


Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 


Rye, Barley, etc. 
Wood's New Fall Catalogue 
free on request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 




















Ab .22 Caliber Cartridges 


they are dollars better. 


If you want to use .22 Caliber Rim Fire Cartridges that shoot 
strongly and accurately, buy the time-tried Winchester make, 
having the trade-mark ““H”’ on the head. They cost buta 
few cents more a box than the cheap, unreliable kind, and 
Winchester .22 Caliber Cartridges 
are furnished loaded with either black or smokeless powder, the 
latter being loaded with the celebrated Winchester Grease- 
less Bullets, which make them very clean to handle. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 























TERRACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR FARM. 


Begin Right. and Begin Right Now. 
bundreds of dollars for fertilizers and let the rain 
wash them away when you can buy a BOSTROM IMm- 
PROVED FARM LavEL wiih Telescope for $10. 
without Telescope for $5, 

roperly terracing your farm. For i rigation and Rice 
Jultrre Ditches, Tile Drainage, Road Building, Laying 
Out Orchards, Obtaining Anyzlesand Foundation Lev- 
els, there is no betier instrument made 
scriptive circular and Trea ise on terracing, etc., Free. 
Bostrom-Brady [lig. Co.. 36 W. Ala, St., Ai'anta, Ga. 


Don’t pay 


(one 


and SAVE IT ALL _ by 


write for de- 





TO OUR FARMERS’ WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 





The Improved High Arm 


S Bine scons are two essentials to a complete outfit of every wel'-regulated 

farm-r’s hom:: One is the he-t farm and family paper he can get, 
especialy if that paper is published in his own State and is endeavoring at 
great expense to meet all the requiiements of the home and farm. The 
other isa GOOD SEWING MACHINE. 
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is the paper for the homes of onr farmers, and . . : 


Alliance Sewing Machine 





work, 


entire satisfaction. 


the cash. 


tion they may thick they need. 


teed against any defects for twenty years 
g7lden oak, finely carved and turnei, and makes an equa ly handsome, and 
graceful appearance, viewed from any side. 

More than 4 coo of these macliines are in use in North Carolina, giving 





is most reasonable in price and hes no superior in range and quality of 
It is finely ornamented aud well finished in every particular. It has 
all the latest improvements and attschnients; runs a'm st noiselessly. Al 


the wearing parts are made of tlie finest case-hardened stell «nd are gueran- 


It is finished in a beautiful 


Ager ts sell this grade from $44.00 to $60 00. but we have effected an ar. 
rangement which enables us to shipone of tres: machines freight (prepaid 
to the nearest freight depot) to any lady in Nor h Carolina, who will send 
us before January I, 1904, 50 new one-year subscribers at $1.00 each, with 


There are hundreds of smart, energetic young ladies in the State who can, 
by a very small expenditure of time and tact, secure this machine, and who 
are requested t» write us at once for samp'es and blanks, and other informa 


Acdress, 


THE PR GRESS!VE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C, 





Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business 
B G 8 men and indorsed by business men. 
Fourteen Cashiersof Banks are on 
our Board of Directors. Our diploma means 
something. Enter anytime. Positions secured. 





3 Draughon’s é 
£ Practical... f 
§ Business... 7 3 
(Incorporated, Capita) Stock $300,000.00.) 
Nashville, Tenn. U Atlanta, Ga. 
Ft. Worth, Texas, Ss Montgomery, Ala. 
| St. Louis, Mo. Galveston, Texas, 
Littie Rock, Ark. A Shreveport, La. 


For 150 page catalogue address either place. 
| If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 
ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 
to be competent or no charges for tuition. 
! HOMB STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc., taught by mail. Write for 
100 pago BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s free. 





CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AnD DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. 
ary examinations made. nae fee not due until patent 
issecyured. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 


EARS 
A (AL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,’’ 
etc., sent free. Patents procured xe 
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receive special notice, without charge, in 


INVENTIVE AGE 


» $l.a 


sf G SIRGERS 918 F St., N. W., 
p Eon Ode J. jg WASHINGTON, D. c. 














68 6866 


Meat smoked in a few hours with 

KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, cleaner, 
sweeter, and surer than the old way. Send for 
ciro K SER 











. E KRAU & BHO., Milton, Pa. 








? 5 H A #5000, 
Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide * oor 
300 pages, cloth bound, illustrating al! fur animals. 
All abont trapping, Trappers’ Secreta, ol! kinds of 
traps, decoys, &c. Special Price #1, to fur shippers 
postpaid. We buy Raw Fars, Hides. Price List free. 
ANDERSCH BROS,, Dept.816, Sinacapolis, Minn, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











Mr. Meacham Pleads for a National Bus- 
iness Organization of Farmers. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Good Harry Farmer! 
Very glad, indeed, to see that you 
are still with us, and that your valu- 
able pen'is again dipped in the ink 
jug. We have missed you so much 
from the columns of the best agricul- 
tural paper published in the South; 
a paper that has done more for the 
improvement of agriculture in North 
Carolina within the last fifteen years 
than all others combined, a paper 
that if placed in the family of every 
farmer in the State of North Caro- 
lina would be the means of bringing 
more wealth into the State in a few 
years than would be necessary to pay 
off every cent of our public State 
debt every year. 


morning, 


No one has enjoyed reading Uncle 
Harry’s articles more than the writ- 
er, for we know from an experience 
of more than sixty years that these 
articles contain the very essence of 
easy as well as successful farming, 
and if followed up and carried into 
effect, would soon place the land- 
tillers on an independent plane more 
to his comfort than any other pro- 


fession followed by man. 


There is one subject, however, up- 
on which Uncle Harry has not spent 
any time, nor has he even touched 
upon it. He has aligned himself 
with all the farmers’ institutes, with 
all the agricultural colleges, with all 
the experiment stations in the land, 
working in the sole interests of rail- 
ways, cotton factories, speculators, 
middle men, and the trusts. 

“What? What did say? Surely 
you don’t mean that all these benign 
agencies for the upbuilding of agri- 
culture are working in the interests 
of corporate monopoly, speculators 
and trusts that are to-day fattening 
off of the hard earnings of the farm- 
ers ?” 

Yes, that is “zackly” what we mean, 
and we are going to include nine- 


tenths of the agricultural papers 
also. Do you eall for the proof of 
this sweeping declaration? You 


ought to demand it, and have it, or 
make us take it back. Well, let us 
see. And first we will notice the 
good work that these agencies are do- 
ing for the farmers. The farmers’ 
institutes are engaged in trying to 
get the farmers to devote more en- 
ergy to the enriching their lands so 
that they will yield more bountiful 
crops to bring them more money. 
The agricultural colleges are teach- 
ing the farmer’s boys how to build 
up our waste lands and to make two 
blades of grass grow in the future 
where one grows, or make two bales 
of cotton where one is made now, and 
to use labor-saving machinery that 
is maunfactured by a trust. The 
experiment stations are at work to 
teach the farmers how to select stock 
and feed it, how to increase the out- 
put on the farm by careful seed se- 
lection. Others want banks and a 
high rate of interest so that the far- 
mer can borrow money with which to 
increase his crops. 

Now, see: every one of these agen- 
cies are engaged in an effort to bring 





about “over-production.” For every- 
body knows that doubling the crops 
means cutting the price down to one- 
half its real value. The larger the 
crops are, the greater is the harvest 
reaped by railways, speculators and 
trusts. Will any one deny this? 
Nohing but a short crop brings the 
farmer a good price for his products; 
and what farmer wants a short crop? 
What consumer wants a short crop? 
The farmer’s only chance for a liv- 
ing price for the fruits of his toil is 
to do like all the other branches of 
industry have done—organize and 
co-operate so as to be in a position 
to set a price on his own products. 
Were all the agencies engaged in 
teaching the farmer how to bring 
about over-production, to use their 
efforts to get him to organize and co- 
operate with his brethren, and hold 
a part of his crop until the price 
justifies a sale, then he would be 
benefited by enjoying the profits of 
his labor. And until he does this, he 
must expect the speculator, trust and 
middlemen to become missionaries at 
his expense. The American Society 
of Equity and the Farmers’ Alliance 
appeal to the farmers in terms too 
strong to be ignored, to come in and 
see how easy it is for him to live 
happy and independent. The farm- 
ers of the West are pushing the A. 
S. of E. into every corner where a 
farmer can be reached and brought 
in. They have set their heads to 
work for one dollar per bushel for 
their wheat, fifty cents for corn and 
forty cents for oats. They want to 
save for themselves, in future, the 
vast millions the speculators have 
made in speculating on their prod- 
ucts. An appeal has been sent out to 
the wheat farmers for one hundred 
thousand of them to hold off of the 
market 100 bushels of wheat each for 
a certain length of time. The effect 
will be ten millions bushels held 
back. We here venture the declara- 
tion, that no improvement in soils, 
no system of education, no training, 
will ever benefit the farmers, as a 
class, as long as they continue to 
compete with each other instead of 
co-operating for a better method of 
marketing their products through a 
judicious plan of organization, like 
the American Society of Equity of- 
fers. We have in the United States 
over five hundred farmers organiza- 
tions, yet they are so scattered and 
limited in their sphere as to be al- 
most totally impotent. Nothing but 
a great national organization will 
accomplish the desired end. 


D. P. MEACHAM. 
Wake Co., N. C. 





DISASTROUS WRECKS. 


Carelessness is responsible for 
many a railway wreck and the same 
causes are making human wrecks of 
sufferers from Throat and Lung 
troubles. But since the advent of 
Dr. King’s New Discovery for Con- 
sumption, Coughs and Colds, even 
the worst cases can be eured, and 
necessary. Mrs. Lois Cragg of 
Dorchester, Mass., is one of many 
whose life was saved by Dr. King’s 
New Discovery. This great remedy 
is guaranteed for all Throat and 
Lung diseases by all druggists. 
Price 50c, and $1.00. Trial bottles 
free. 


THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY TROUBLE 
AND NEVER SUSPECT IT. 


























An interesting letter to our read- 


ers from Mrs. E. Austin of New 
York City. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 9th, 1902, 


A little over a year ago I was taken with 
severe pains in my kidneys and bladder. 
They continued to give me trouble for over 
two months, and I suffered untold misery. I 
became weak, emaciated, and very much 
rundown. Ibad great difficulty in retain- 
ing my urine, and was obliged to pass water 
very often night andday. AfterI had useda 
sample bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
which you so kindly sent me on my request, 
I experienced great relief. I immediately 
bought of my druggist two large bottles and 
continued taking it regularly. I am pleassd 
io say that Swamp-Root cu:ed me entirely. 
I can now stand on my feet all day without 
having any bad symptoms whatever. You 
are at liberty to use this testimonial letter if 
you wish. Gratefully yours, 


Bi € Gizte. 


19 Nassau Street. 


The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, is 
soon realized. It stands the highest 
for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases. Recommended and 
taken by physicians, used in hospit- 
als and endorsed by people of promi- 
nence everywhere. To prove what 
Swamp-Root will do for you a sam- 
ple bottle will be sent absolutely free, 
by mail, also a book telling all about 
Swamp-Root and its wonderful cures. 
Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and be sure to men- 
tion reading this generous offer in’ 
The Progressive Farmer. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
can purehase the regular fifty-cent 
and one-dollar size bottles at the 
drug stores everywhere. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton. 
N. Y., on every bottle. 








No Pull on the Horse 
when it steps over the connecting beam of the 






thus removing the great objection to full circle hay presses. 
It is the lowest priced good hay press on the market; re- 
quires less help, so is economical to operate. Easy capac- 
ity, les per hour. Our 24 page catalogue No. 42% 
¢ ntains a few ofthe many testimonials we have received 
from satisfied customers. Write for it. Distributing 
points, Baltimore, Memphis, Cincinnati. 

Address SIKES MFG. CO., Helena, Ceorgla. 
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A Golden Rule 
of Agriculture: 


Be good to your land and your crop 
will be good. Plenty of 


Potash 


in thefertilizer spellsquality {[ 4. f 
and quantity in the har- lf 
vest. Write us and 
we will send you, 
Sree, by next mail, 
our money winning 
books. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
New York—93 Nassau St. 

or 












Atlanta, Ga.—22%4 So. Broad St. 








CALDWELL SCHOOL. 


Toe Third Annual Session of Caldwell 
Scbool begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, in'a healthy locality. 

Buard and tuition $8.00 a month. Music 
$2.50 a month. 

For other information, address, 

MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, Moore County, N.C. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 
RATES. 


$1510—Raleigh to Atlanta, Ga., 
and return, including membership 
fee, on account of Annual Meeting 
Southern Educational Association. 
Tickets on sale December 29, 1903, 
final limit to reach starting point 
January 3, 1904. 

$6.35—Raleich to Wilmington, N. 
C., and return on account of Grand - 
Lodge Masons (colored). Tickets 
on sale December 6, 7, 8, final return 
limit December 15, 1903. 

$7.80—Raleigh to Charlotte, N. C., 
and return on account of meeting 
Dramatic Order Knights of Khoras- 


son. Tickets on sale November 24 
and 25, final limit November 27, 
1908. 


$25.75—Raleigh to New Orleans, 
La., and return on account of Cen- 
tennial Celebration of Transfer of 
the Louisiana Purchase from France 
to the United States. Tickets on sale 
December 16, and 17, 1908, final limit 
December 22, 1903. 

$5.45 Raleigh to Maxton, N. C., 
and return, account Central North 
Carolina Conference of A. M. E. 
Church. Tickets on sale Nov. 17, 18, 
19. Final limit Nov. 28, 1908. 

$2.50 Raleigh to Goldsboro, N. C., 
and return, account Conference M. 
I. Church, South. Tickets on sale 
Nov. 28, 24, 25, 26, and 27. Final 
limit Dee. 7, 1903. 

$4.70 Raleigh to South Boston, 
Va., and return, account annual ses- 
sion Virginia Conference M. E. 
Church, South, (colored). Tickets 
on sale Nov. 10 and 11. Final limit 
Nov. 19, 1903. 

$1.50 Raleigh to Durham, N. C., 
and return, account meeting Bap- 
tist Educational and Missionary 

JYonvention of North Carolina. Tick- 
ets on sale Nov. 8, 9, and 10. Final 
limit Nov. 17, 19038. 

$5.05 Raleigh to Winston-Salem, 
and return, account annual 
Conference Methodist Protestant 
Church. ‘Tickets on sale Nov. 16, 17, 
18. Final limit Nov. 25, 1903. 

For further particulars call on any 
agent of the Southern Railway or 
address 

TT, E. GREEN. ©. 2. A; 
Raleigh, N. C. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 
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Alliance Revival in Martin, Pitt and | 
Edgecombe Counties. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


It was my privilege to be with 
Brother Cates in the Eastern part 
of the State last week and this. He 
had arranged to reorganize Martin 
County Alliance at Robersonville, 
Friday, the 13th, and I joined him at 
that place. The day was an ideal 
one and many of Martin’s best farm- 
ers were in attendance. Brother 
Cates has » right to be proud of the 
work he did in that county, and the 
Alliance in North Carolina has been 
materially strengthened. Ten sub 
Alliances were represented by men 
of influence, coupled with the deter- 
mination to make the Alliance a 
grand success in that section. Not 
a hitch or a jar developed in any 
of the proceedings, but a spirit of 
brotherly love and fraternal fellow- 
ship was in evidence both outside 
and inside the Alliance hall. 


The type in last week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer made me give wrong 
names for President and Secretary. 
Bro. P. R. Rives was elected Presi- 
dent, and N. T. Riddick, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Such officers as_ these, 
assisted by the strong Alliancemen 
constituting the other county offi- 
cers, and the best people in the coun- 
ay as members of the Alliance, will 
make its influence for good felt in 
all that section. 


Brother Cates and I spent the 
night with that good Allianceman 
and successful farmer, Bro. A. E. 
Smith, and Saturday morning came 
up to Bethel in Pitt County, where 
we re-organized a good strong AI- 
liance that afternoon. Monday, we 
went to Stokes and organized a sub 
there that night. From there Broth- 
er Cates went to Pactotus and or- 
ganized there. I have had no re- 
port from him since he left Pactotus. 
but am sure he is succeeding where- 
ever he is. When we consider the 
fact that it was unknown that he 
was to be in Pitt, and with only a 
few hours work after arriving at a 
place, he succeeded in reorganizing 
a sub Alliance at each place he visi- 
ted, we must think the present an 
opportune time and the people are 
ready for organization. 


From Pitt I went to Tarboro, to 
be with the brethren of Edgecombe 
in their county meeting. The threat- 
ening clouds did not prevent a large 
attendance at that meeting. It has 
been my privilege to be at many 
County Alliance meetings, but I do 
not think I have ever attended one of 
more interest than that one. The 
personnel of the meeting was fine, 
the Alliance being composed of 
Edgecombe’s best farmers, and the 
business transacted will be far-reach- 
ing in its effects for good to the 
farmers of that county. I have no 
notes of the meeting, except the res- 
olution in regard to the boll weevil, 
therefore, this is not intended as a 
report of the business transacted. 
Their worthy Secretary, Mr. R. G. 
Hart, will furnish you a full report 
for publication. Several committees 
were appointed who will make their 
reports at the January and subse- 





quent meetings. The reports of 
these committees will furnish mate- 
rial for profitable discussion, and I 
advise the brethren of the county to 
attend the county meetings that they 
may avail themselves of the infor- 
mation obtained by these commit- 
tees. 

One committee, I especially re- 
member, whose duty it is to visit and 
study the work being done at the 
State Department of Agriculture 
Test Farm in that county, and make 
their reports regularly at the coun- 
ty meetings, thus bringing the Test 
Farm and the farmers in closer rela- 
tionship. I think the first visit of 
this committee will be on Wednes- 
day, the 2nd of December. This is a 
step in the right direction and will 
be the means of valuable informa- 
tion to the farmers. in all parts of 
the county. It would be well for 
the farmers of adjoining counties to 
appoint committees, of say three, to 
visit that farm quarterly and report 
the work being done so that they, 
like the Edgecombe brethren, may 
reap the full benefits of the experi- 
ments being tried there. 

From Tarboro, I went home with 
Vice-President E. L. Daughtridge, 
Wednesday, he carried me to Red 
Oak, in Nash County, where we met 
some of the Nash County farmers, 
and succeeded in re-organizing Red 
Oak sub-Alliance. I think every 
person present who was eligible, 
joined. They were truly of one ac- 
cord. They meet again Thanksgiv- 
ing, and are expecting several addi- 
tions at that meeting. 

Taken all together this was one of 


the most encouraging and most 
pleasant rtips I have taken in the in- 
terest of the Alliance. All the let- 
ters I receive from the brethren and 
farmers in different parts of the 
State are encouraging as to the fu- 
ture of the Alliance. May the good 
work go on until the farmers are 


again united in the bonds of frater- 
nal fellowship, vieing with one an- 
other in their endeavors to “develop 
a better state mentally, morally, so- 
cially and financially.” 
T. B... PARKDR. 
Secretary North Carolina Farmers’ 
State Alliance. 








IN COLUMBIA, S. C., 
THE DRAUGHON 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE CO. 


Draughon’s Practical Business 
College Co., with headquarters at 
Nashville, Tenn., will open sehool 
NUMBER NINE in Columbia, 6. C., 
Monday, November 2, 1903. This 
company with a capital stock of 
$300,000 has schools established in 
Atlanta, Ga., Nashville, Tenn., and 
several other places, with special 
facilities for securing positions, hav- 
ing business men associated with it 
all over the South. Fourteen bank- 
ers are on its Board of Directors. 
It gives a superior course of instruc- 
tion. 

Those who wish to secure employ- 
ment, may, if they prefer, pay the 
tuition out of salary after the posi- 
tion is secured. Special rates will be 
given to all who enter the Columbia 
College during the next sixty days. 
For Catalogue, which will explain all, 
address Draughon’s Practical Busi- 
ness College Co., Nashville, Tenn., or 
Atlanta, Ga., or Columbia, 8. C., af- 
ter October 25th. 


The attempt to establish a negro 
eclony at Liberia, Africa, has proved 
a failure. A year ago a colony of 
negroes from Georgia settled on the 
West African coast, with a view of 
building up the cotton growing in- 
dustry there, but tropical fevers re- 
duced their numbers and their crops 
failed and what remains of the band 
are now straggling back to America 
whenever they can secure passage. 








so” 


ZuEeLLs 


are found on every American 
farm where there is a live 
boy. Isew Club loaded with 
black powder. Nitro Club 
and Arrow loaded with any 
smokeless powder. They are 
“Duck Killers.” 
, Catalogue free. 

The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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‘STAR PEA § 
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Wonder of the age. No.1 machine 4 

? is guaranteed to huii and clean from 
ten to fifteen bush+el uf peas per hour @ 
by ba:d aad fifteen to twenty five 4 

] bushels per hour by power. No. 2 
@ machine wer only thirty-fi.e to @ 
fifty bushels per hour, Write for p ice é 
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STAR PEA MACHINE COMPANY, 


Chattanoege, Tenn. 
VOD OOOSO46SOTSHGVHS 





FOR BALE. 


Fine Thin Shell Pecans for seed. Twenty- 
five cents per pound by express or freight. 
J. O. LOFTIN, 
Mount Olive, N. C. 
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NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICU: TURE, 

8. L. Patterson, ex officio, (“hsirman, 

District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Winds. r; (s) Wm, 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Boott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) KR. L. Dovghton: Laurel Spr.nsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can- 
non, Hors- Shoe. 

OFFICERS, 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner. 

T K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W Kilgore, State * hemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist 
Gerald McCar hy. Kotanist and Biologist 
#.H. Brimley, Natura!ist and Curator. 
“natoffice address of al) officers, Raleigh 





Fs RMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE, 


President—John’Graham, Warrenton, War- 
ren County. 

V ce-Presidert- Hugh D. Edgerton, Ingle- 
side, F anklin County 

Sec etary-Treasurer and State Business 

gent- T. B. Perker, Raieign, Wake County. 

‘eeturer-H. M. Cates, Swepsonville, Ala- 
mance Cou: ty. 

Assistan. Lecturer or Steward—J. ©. Bain, 
«ade, Cumberland County. 


Ch-plain—A. P. Cates, Rock Spring, Or- 
a ge County. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 


suilford County. 

Sergeant-al-Armis—R. 4H. 
Beanfort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 

sraham, Machpelah, L ncoln County. 
&%XKCUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigr; W. B. 
Fleming, Ridgeway; John G aham, W arren- 
tox; D:, J. E. Pe son, Pikeville; Thomas J. 
Oldham, Teer 

JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 

J.M Mitchell, Goidsboro; T. P. Johnston 

Salisbury; J. K. Hughes. bhillsboro. 
PROGRAM COMM TTEE,. 

Dr C. W Burkett. Dr F. L Stevens, T. B. 

Parker, Clarence H Poe, Ruleigh. 


Lane, Aurora, 





STATE AGRICULTURAL 8O: IETY. 
P:esident—J. A Lo: g, Roxboro. 
Becretery—J. E. P gue, Kaleigh. 


Treasurer and Assistant Secretary—Claude 
Denson, 





FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


President—J.S Cuningham. Cuninghams. 
tecretary—W. P. Batcheior, Raleigh. 





FaRMERS’ STATE CONVENTION, 
President—R W Scctt, Melville, N.C. 


Secretary—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 
N. 0, 





Has Your School a Library? 





$50 


The 
60 you'll have to 


Only 400 schools. 
offer. 


All this to cost your district only $10, 
of this opportun'ty, 80 


will be well for you to 


Address 





county, ! ame or nv mber of bis district, po tof 
own name and address, and fuil particulars will be sent him or her at once, 





IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


WORTH of the very best reading to be found, for our rural homes, in- 
cluding a $39 library for your school, to be selected from the most s»- 
perb list atopted for that purpose All thi< at a cost to the district of only $10. 

Fret to make ready cao secure the benefits of this 


BE QUICK. 


Has your school a Library? Then you wish to enlarge it. 
there is $40 worth of the rame kind of reading matter mentioned above, in- 
cluding $20 worth of your own -‘elertion from the adopted Rural Library I ist. 
Onl, 485 districts can avail themseives 


If vou do, then 


DON’T DELAY ACTION. 


Then thereis an opportunity for each one of the 5 053 school districts in the 
State, which cannot get 1» uncer eith-r of the above prov sions, each of whi-h 
may secure $30 worth of the same excelient cass of reading, including $10 
worth from the Library: Li-t, ali at a cost to the dist ict of oniy $10. 
of these may, by prompt action, come in on the first proposition above. 


Eituer one 
So it 


BEGIN AT ONCE 


Every public school teacher in te State !s requested to drop us a card giving 


ce addres~ of schvols,and h.s 


The Pr°g essiv: Farmer. 
RALEIGH,N.C. 
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COTTON HOLDS STEADY. 
AQuick Advance in Price Expected if 
Government Report Shows a Small 
Crop for the Season. 


Cotton kept close to the figures of 
the previous day yesterday, and the 
ruling price here was eleven and one- 
sixteenth. 

The receipts were 162 bales and 
the prices ranged from 10% to 11 
3-16, this being within one-sixteenth 
of the quotations of the previous 
day. A year ago 109 bales were sold 
here at 734 to 7 15-16 cents a pound. 

The market held strong during the 
day and the indications are that 
there will be little change in the 
market to-day, it being certain that 
11 cents and over will be paid for 
the best cotton offered, with a mini- 
mum figure of 1034 to 10% ‘cents a 
pound. 

“The mill men in this section are 
all buying for immediate delivery,” 
said a cotton buyer yesterday. “They 
seem to think the price is going 
down and they want this as they say 
they can’t manufacture at the pres- 
ent high price of cotton, while their 
goods have not increased in price. 
It must either go down or they must 
get higher prices for their stuff so 
as to get along.” 

“But,” said he, “I think the price 
may go up and if the rumor that the 


. government report to be made on 


December 8rd, gives the present crop 
at ten and one-quarter million bales, 
then I would not be surprised to see 
cotton jump a cent a pound. The 
receipts now are 225,000 bales short 
as against last year, but it must be 
remembered that the crop is three 
weeks late.’—News and “Observer, 
November 21st. 





But One Remedy for the Boll Weevil. 


Washington, Nov. 19.—Secretary 
Wilson, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, has just returned from 
Texas, where he went to make an 
investigation of the condition of 
cotton and to learn the results of 
the fight the planters are making 
against the boll weevil. 

“Many of the planters are taking 
the advice of the Agricultural De- 
partment, and are planting early 
cotton,” said the Secretary. “Prac- 


tically the entire late crop was de- 
stroyed. The weevil has ravaged 


much of the best part of Texas cot- 





Cheap eggs 
are as good as 
cheap lamp- 
chimneys. 

MAacsBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


ne 








ton belt. All efforts to exterminate 
it seem to have been unavailing. Ef- 
forts to eradicate the house fly would 
be about as efficacious. 
way to meet the evil, apparently, is 
to plant early cotton and get in the 
crop before the weevil has opportun- 
ity to destroy it.” 





The Century Magazine for 1904. 


The Century for 1904 promises a 
wealth of reading and pictures that 
surpasses even the high standard 
achieved during 19038. Perhaps 
most notable of all the strong fea- 
tures of the volume will be Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell’s “The Youth of 
Washington,” told in the form of an 
autobiography. It will be a daring 
and unique piece of historical work, 
written as if it were done by General 
Washington himself, sitting down in 
Mt. Vernon in his old age and re- 
cording, solely for his own eye, the 
story of his youthful life. Then 
there will be a series of articles on 
“Italian Villas and Their Gardens,” 
written by Edith Wharton and il- 
lustrated, largely in color, by Max- 
field Parrish. Ernest Thompson-Se- 
ton has prepared “Fable and Wood- 
myth,” brief papers in a new vein, 
the illustrations in the author’s 
most fantistic and amusing style. 
Early numbers will bring John Bur- 
roughs’s “Current Misconceptions 
in Natural History.” Already have 
commenced the important Thackeray 
letters, telling the story of the great 
novelist’s friendship with the Bax- 
ter family of New York, with fac- 
similes of manuscripts and drawings 
by the author. Ray Stannard Baker, 
whose articles on the Great North- 
west and the Great Southwest have 
been leading and widely acceptable 
features of recent volumes, will con- 
tinue his notes on these regions; and 
there will be valuable contributions 
by Jacob A. Riis,Dr. James M. Buck- 
ley, and scores of other notable 
writers. 





HATCHING THE EARLY BIRD. 





A Yearly Improvement in Price and 
Market for Early Spring 
Broilers. 


It is coming to be more the case 
with each succeeding year, that the 
cream of poultry profit is obtained 
by hatching, raising and sending to 
market the chickens that have come 
to be commercially known as “broil- 
ers.” This term includes, in a gen- 
eral way, birds that weigh from 1 
to 2% pounds at an age of from two 
to four months. Of course, the 
highest prices are obtained during 
the early part of the season, say 
from March to May. For this rea- 
son fully 90 per cent. of poultrymen 
use the incubator exclusively, as it 
enables them to regulate the season 
and number of the hatch with en- 
tire independence of the hen, who 
need only furnish the eggs. 

In the matter of incubators they 
have been brought to a point where 
they actually beat the hen at her 
own game. Mamufacturers have 
closely studied the natural laws of 
incubation, and followed: them mi- 
nutely. In the machines made by 
George H- Stahl, of Quincy, IIL, 
known as the Excelsior and_ the 
“Wooden Hen,” every problem of 
heat, moisture and ventilation has 
‘been solved, and it is said they will 
hatch a greater percentage of hatch- 
able eggs that the mother hen her- 
self under ordinary conditions. Five 
minutes’ daily attention when in 
operation is all they require. Every- 
one interested in poultry should 
write George H. Stahl, Quincy, Il. 
for his free catalogue of Incubators 
and Poultry Appliances. It is worth 
having. 


The only |» 
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THE SAVINC 


in posts, staples and labor pays the difference in 
rice, and then it lasts so much longer 
AGE WOVEN WIRE FrRNCE (6., ‘Adrian, Mich, 


GOOD BYE! SMOKE HOUSE. 


The smoke house always was a 
source of worriment, vexation and 


expense, anyhow. When it catches 
tire let it go up in smoke. There’s 
a better way to smoke meats. That 
is by using Krauser’s Liquid Ex- 
tract of Smoke. It’s been gaining 
in all parts of the country for sev- 
eral years past and there is no longer 
any doubt that it is driving the 
smoke house out of business. 

Krauser’s Liquid Extract of 
Smoke is made from selected hick- 
ory wood. It is applied to meat 
with a brush or sponge. It contains 
the same ingredients that preserve 
meat that is smoked in the old way. 
“It gives the meat a delicious, sweet 
flavor and gives perfect protection 
against insects and mould. It is 
cheaper and cleaner than the old 
way. Information concerning its 
use, cost, etc., can be had by writ- 
ing to the makers, E. Krauser & 
Bro., Milton, Pa. 














send in Your Orders at Once for. 
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PEA HULLERS 








Cutaway and Disk Harrows 
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Onion Sets. 
Yellow Danvers, per bu., 32 lbs 
Silver Skin, per bu., 32 lbs 
White Multipliers, per bu., 40 Ibs 


Yellow Potato, small, per bu., 40 ]bs_--- 


(Crates, extra, roc. ; 


2.75 


Bushel Hampers, 1§c ; Barrel, 25c.) 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice. 








I can save you money on nearly ev- 


erything you wish 


for prices on the articles. 


General Price List. 


to purchase. Ask 
I have no 





T. B. PARKER. S. B. A.. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


My Little Gray Kitty and I. 


When the north wind whistles ’round 
the house, 
Piling the snowdrifts high, 
We nestle down on the warm hearth 
rug— 
My little gray kitty and I. 
I tell her about my work and play, 
And all I mean to do, 
And she purrs so loud I surely think 
That she understands—don’t you? 








She looks about with her big, round 
eyes, 
And softly licks my face, 

As I tell her ’bout the word I missed, 
And how I have lost my place. 
Then let the wind whistle, for what 

to us 
Matters a stormy sky? 
Oh, none have such jolly times as we, 
My little gray kitty and I. 
—Florence A. Jones, in Pets and 
Animals. 





A Word to the Boys. 


What do you think, young friends. 
of the hundreds of thousands who 
are trying to cheat themselves and 
others into the belief that alcoholic 
drinks are good for them? Are they 
to be pitied and not blamed? Do you 
want to be one of these wretched 
men? If we are to have drunkards 
in the future, some of them are to 
come from the boys to whom I am 
writing; and I ask you again if you 
want to be one of them? No, of 
course you don’t! Well, I have a 
plan for you that is just as sure to 
save you from such a fate as the sun 
is to rise to-morrow morning. It 
never failed; it never will fail; and 
I think it worth knowing. Never 
touch liquor in any form. That is. 
the plan, and it is not only worth 
knowing, but it is worth putting in 
practice. 

I know you don’t drink now, and 
it seems to you as if you never 
would. But your temptation will 
come, and will probably come in this 
way: You will find yourself some- 
time with a number of companions, 
and they will have a bottle of wine 
on the table. They will drink and 
offer it to you. They will regard it 


as a manly practice, and very likely 
they will look upon you as a milksop 
if you don’t indulge with them. Then 
what will you do? Eh, what will you 
do? Will you say, “No, no! none of 
that stuff for me! I know a trick 
worth half a dozen of that!” or will 
you take a glass with your own com- 
mon sense protesting, and your con- 
science making the whole draught 
bitter, and a feeling that you have 
damaged yourself, and then go off 
with a hot head and a skulking soul 
that at once begins to make apolo- 
gies for itself, and will keep doing 
so all this life? Boys, do not become 


drunkards.—J. G. Holland. 





NOT A SICK DAY SINCE. 


“I was taken severely sick with 
kidney trouble. I tried all sorts of 
midicines, none of which relieved 
me. One day I saw an ad. of your 
Electric Bitters and determined to 
try that. After taking a few doses 
I felt relieved, and soon thereafter 
was entirely cured, and have not 
seen a sick day since. Neighbors 
of mine have been cured of Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Liver and Kid- 
ney troubles and General Debility.” 
This is what B. F. Bass, of Fre- 
mont, N. ©., writes. Only 50c, at 
all druggists. 





Bertrand Du Guesclin. 


Among the heroes of France whose 
names are held in veneration is Ber- 
trand du Guesclin. He lived and 
fought many years before Columbus 
discovered America. Besides being 
a valiant soldier, he was a champion 
of the rights of the people, who were 
much oppressed in those days. He 
gave good counsel to the king, so 
that all men admired him. 

He had much ‘success in driving 
out the Spaniards and the English, 
who, at that time, tried to conquer 
France. The King of France thought 
so much of du Guesclin that when 
the soldier and counselor died he 
had him buried in the Church of St. 
Denis at the foot of a tomb which he 
had prepared for himself. 

When Bertrand was a boy he was 
awkward and far from good looking, 
and his parents feared he never 
would amount to much. They neg- 
lected him and gave him no part of 
the affection which they bestowed on 
his brothers and sisters. 

This neglect only made Bertrand 
determined to try the harder to im- 
prove himself in all ways and achieve 
a position which should make his 
parents proud of him. The boy was 
fond of exercise and athletic sports, 
and when he was nine years old he 
began to drill the children of his 
father’s tenants as soldiers. 

He was a generous lad and after 
one of his play battles he always 
would spend all his pocket money on 
his companions. When he was six- 
teen years old his father sent him on 
a visit to his aunt to see if she could 
make anything out of him. While 
on this visit he watched some coun- 
try people wrestling near the castle. 
The champion wrestler of the dis- 
trict seeing the boy looking on, chal- 
lenged him. : 

Bertrand accepted and threw the 
champion; but his aunt, hearing of 
the affair, scolded him and made 
him promise to give up such sports. 
She made him promise that thereaf- 
ter he would only take part in tour- 
naments and jousts, such as were in- 
dulged in in those days by gentle- 
men and nobles. In these jousts the 
knights, in iron armor and mounted 
on horseback, entered an enclosure 
called the lists, and charged upon 
each other with long iron-tipped 
poles or lances, each trying to knock 
off the other’s helmet or hurl him 
from his horse. 

When Bertrand was_ seventeen 
years old he took part in one of these 
tournaments. 

He was mounted on one of his 
father’s farm horses. There were 
many fine battle horses in the castle 
stables, but no one would let the 
homely, awkward Bertrand have one 
to ride. 

His clothes were shabby and as he 
rode along the street of the town 
where the jousting was to take place 
the people jeered at him. One sang 
out to him to get home to the kitch- 
en where he belonged, and another 
cried that he was better fitted to 
herd sheep than to take part in a 
tournament; and they made all man- 
ner of fun of his horse. 

When Bertrand saw the gallant 





company of knights and ladies as- 
sembled at the lists he felt down- 
hearted; but plucking up courage, he 
said to himself, “If I could only get 
a proper horse and a suit of armor 
I would show them.” 

Among the knights who charged 
in the lists he saw a cousin of his 
who was about his own size, and at 
once he decided upon a course of ac- 
tion. After the cousin had run the 
number of courses fixed by the rules, 
Bertrand went to him and begged 
him to lend his horse and armor. His 
cousin did so and the boy rode into 
the lists. 

As he had the visor of his helmet 
down, no one knew who he was, but 
he overthrew every knight who came 
against him except one. That one 
was his own father. 

When Bertrand saw his father 
charging upon him, he courteously 
lowered the point of his lance and 
passed by with a bow, refusing to 
fight him. 

When Bertrand had ended his 
jousting the heralds all cried, “Vic- 
tory for the adventurous newcomer!” 
Then he took off his helmet and 
everybody saw that the victor was a 
boy of seventeen, the despised Ber- 
trand du Guesclin. 

His father and mother became im- 
mensely proud of him, not only for 
the skill in arms he had shown, but 
also for the courteous. manner in 
which he had borne himself. 

After that his education was bet- 
ter attended to, and he got a start 
in the world. The tournament made 
his name famous through all Brit- 
tany, the province of France 
which it was held. 

Soon thereafter he got command 
of a body of men and went off to the 
wars. Thus he began a creer that 
became one of the most brilliant in 
the history of France.—H. Irving 
King, in American: Boy. 
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We know what all good doc- 
tors think of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. Ask your own doc- 
tor and‘find out. He will tell 


Cherry 
Pectoral 


you how it quiets the tickling 
throat, heals the inflamed 
lungs, and controls the 
hardest of coughs. 


_i Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is well known in 
our family. We think it is the best medicine 
in the world for coughs and colds.” 
TIE PETEREON, Petaluma, Cal. 
25c., 50v., 81.00, .C. AYER CO., 


> BOv., 81.00. J.C. AYER 
All druggists. for Lowell, Mass. 


Hard Coughs 


One of Ayer’s Pills at bedtime will 
hasten recovery. Cently laxative. 


um PAW FURS wanted 


LIMITED 

ANTITIES 
For London January Sales. O um, Muskrat, Mink, 
Skunk, Raccoon and others. Highest cash prices paid. 
Write A. E. Burkhardt, Main & 2nd, Cincinnati, O. 
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When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 





EFFECTUAL 


The most effectual remedy in use for 
the cure of ailments of horses and cattle is 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Used as a Liister 
or Lotion. 





This preferred remedy is prepared ex- 
clusively by J. E. Gombault, ex-Veterinary 
Surgeon to the French Government Stud. 


As a HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
matism, Sprains, Sore ‘Throat, etc., it 


is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price ®1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sert by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send for descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials, ete. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, 














PIT CAMES. 


War Horses and Black Devils, 


The gamest of all Pit Games. No faster or 
more vicious fighters live. Gameness and 
cutting qualities unexcelled. Choice lot of 
young stock for sale. Egzs in season. 


FLOYD H. UZZELL, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


SEABOAK 1) 


Asm TL Rasa 


Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 
No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m.—‘“Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth WNorlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. : 
11.50 a. m—“Seaboard Mail” for 

Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cineinnati. Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and 0. 
for all points. 

No. 31. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—“Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. oe 
4.00 p. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail, 

for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.33 p. m.—“Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 
livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 

Yarborough House Building, 

Z. PB SMITH, T. P. A. 

OC. H. GATTIS, C. T. & P. A., 
Phones 117. Raleigh, N .O. 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 


Mre. J. M. Ransier, State President, Hen- 
dersonville, N C. 

The constitution, by-laws and names of 
officers of the society wili be furnished on 
application. Hach correspondent should en- 
close stamp for rely. 

International Colors—Yellow and White. 

Sia « Colors—Tvryuotre, Blue 

International Flower—Coreopsis. 

State Flower— Marguerite. 

Motto—Good Cheer. 

Society Song—Scatter Sunshine. 











A Thanksgiving Song. 


Ain’t de country feelin’ prime! 
Mighty glad I’s livin’; 

Des before de Christmas time, 
Turkey en Thanksgivin’! 

Ain’t de country hard ter beat? 
All dat’s fine en juicy-sweet; 
Turkey, ’side, en possum meat— 

Turkey en Thanksgivin’! 


Pass dem turkey trimmin’s ’round’, 
Won’t take long ter fix ’em! 
*Taters wid dat possum brown— 
Knows des how ter mix ’em! 
Ain’t dat table mos’ too small ?— 
Stretch it furder down de hall! 
Furder—’twill dar’s room fer all— 
Turkey en Thanksgivin’! 


Come in, dar, Miss ’Liza Janes— 
Come in, Sister Mandy; 
Chillun, chawin’ sugar-cane, 
Possum sweet ez candy! 
Come in all, from fur en nigh, 
’Fo’ dat possum say “Goodby !” 
Smack yo’ mouf, en wink yo’ eye— 
Turkey en Thanksgivin’! 


W’en de juicy dinner done, 
juicy 
En de fun en laughter 
Take you’ partners, ever’ one— 
Shake de roof en rafter! 
Ever’ lady—take yo’ place— 
mio: - Pp 
Twinklin’ eye, en shiny face, 
Ain’t dis worl’ a fr’en ter grace !— 
Turkey en Thanksgivin’! 








Listen! do I hear some one saying, 
“Yes, it’s well enough to be thankful, 
but we can’t feel glad and happy; 
just because there has been a day set, 
to feel glad and happy and thought- 
ful in; our feelings can’t be regulated 
that way and then I’ve had so much 
trouble that feeling glad and happy 
is out of the question altogether and 
I don’t know as I have much to be 
thankful for, anyway.” 

Now, see here! It isn’t a good plan 
to try to save up all your gladness 
and cheer for the year and suri of 
bottle up your thankfulness to pull 
the cork and empty it all out for 2 
hilarious time when the annual 
Thanksgiving comes around. Oh, no! 
Thanksgiving is just a halt by the 
wayside as we go hurry-seurrying 
along over the way we pass but once; 
a time to pause, catch our breath and 
get our bearings, see which direction 
we are going, and see whether after 
all it isn’t just as well to pass down 
through the “vale of smiles” as 
through the “vale of tears.” 

Of course you’ve had trouble, ev- 
erybody has, and if you will write 
me I'll tell you of so many who have 
so much more and worse trouble than 
you, that you will just think of noth- 
ing but being thankful that you are 
not in their place, and glad and hap- 
py that there’s so many ills you are 
escaping. 

* * * 

Troubles? Why, they are a part of 
life. How are we going to meet 
them? Like a coward and let them 
down us, or bravely, like a hero, rid- 





ing right over them? Why, away 
back five hundred and fifty years be- 
fore Christ, they had troubles, and 
funny, many of them were about the 
same troubles that we’re fussing 
about to-day; but this is what The- 
ognis, a poet, living at that time 
wrote: 


“Entire and perfect happiness is 
never 

Vouchsaf’ed to man; * * * * 

Whate’er betides us, grief or happi- 
ness, 

The brave and wise will bear with 
steady mind, 

Th’ allotment unforseen and unde- 
fin’d, 

Of good or evil, which the gods be- 
stow, 

Promiscuously dealt to man below.” 


* & @ 


Now, we are not even going to talk 
about troubles any more, but this 


- Thanksgiving time we’re going to 


make a fresh start in life, and if we 
have been like “Samantha” says, 
“enjoying misery,” we’re going to 
turn over a new leaf and see how 
much sunshine and gladness we can 
shed around us, and we are going 
to be thankful; yes, thankful, that 
we are living and still have a chance 
to show how brave, how true, we can 
be. To answer well, each and every 
night the question— 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE TO DAY ? 


We shall do much in the years to 
come; 
But what have we done to-day ? 
We shall give our gold in a princely 
sum; 
But what did we give to-day ? 
We shall lift the heart and dry the 
tear, 
We shall plant a hope in the place 
of fear, 
We shall speak the words of love and 
cheer; 
But what did we speak to-day? 


We shall be so kind in the after- 
while; 
But what have we been to-day ? 
We shall bring to each lonely life a 
smile; 
But what have we brought to-day ? 
We shall give to truth a grander 
birth, 
We shall feed the hungry souls of 
earth; 
But this is the thing our hearts must 


sk— 
“What have we done to-day ?” 
* + * 


There is to be a distribution at 
headquarters of Thanksgiving dinner 
to the hungry and needy. If our 
Sunshine readers have no destitute 
ones in their immediate neighbor- 
hood, a small donation to the fund 
for this purpose will be very timely 
and acceptable. 

Then we want to remind you that 
every day there are dozens of letters 
from all over the State, received and 
answered at headquarters; and are 
you missing your share of sunshine 
by neglecting to send in the little 
contribution of stamps you intended 





DOESN’T RESPECT OLD AGE. 


It’s shameful when youth fails to 
show proper respect for oold age, 
but just the contrary in the case of 
Dr. King’s New Life Pills. They 
cut off maladies no matter how se- 
vere and irrespective of old age. 
Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Fever, Consti- 
pation all yield to this perfect Pill. 
25c, at all druggists. 





to send? They will help to spread 
cheer and sunshine. 

One dear Sunshiner, who has been 
four years a “shut in” and two years 
a “shiner,” writes: “Your letter is 
the first I have received from our 
own loved State.” 

Now, we are trying to answer not 
only all letters, but all calls for cheer, 
and so far have done so, but some- 
times have searcely* known just where 
the “will” would come from to meet 
the “want,” but then some dear Sun- 
shine sister or brother would write 
such a nice encouraging letter and 
inside would be a little gleaming row 
of stamps. Then others have written 
and received “cheer” that has taken 
some five or six stamps to forward, 
while enclosed within their letter 
would be, perhaps one stamp, and 
perhaps none. We knew it was only 
thoughtlessness, but Sunshine can- 
not get over our State without 
stamps, and there is no way provided 
for these stamps, excepting voluntary 
contributions. We explain this to 
our Progressive Farmer Sunshine 
readers that they may have an op- 
portunity to “render a thank-offer- 
ing” to the State Sunshine Society, 
and in this happy Thanksgiving 
time to make light the dark places 
and visit the lonely and unhappy and 
to bring the sunshine and joy into 
otherwise shadowed lives. 

Address your letters -either to 
“Sunshine,” Progressive Farmer, or 
to MRS. J. M. RANSIER, 
State President I. S. S., Henderson- 

ville, N. C. 








A RUNAWAY BICYCLE, 


Termjnated with an ugly cut on 
the leg’of J. B. Orner, Franklin 
Grove, Ill. It developed a stubborn 
ulcer unyielding to doctors and 
remedies for four years. Then 
Bucklen’s Arnica Salve cured. It’s 
just as good for Burns, Sclds, Skin 
Eruptions and Piles. 25c, at all 
druggists. 





The Best of Im- 
ported Stock... .. 


Pups now ready for deliv- 
ery. $10 to $25, Regis- 
tered. No better in the 


Dogs United States. 
Also BROWN LEG- 


HORN AND ATLANTA FOWLS, $5 per 
trio, $15 per dozen. 
w@ Eggs 10c. each, by two or more settings. 





Berkshire Pigs and Angora Goats. 


PHIL. S. WADE & CO., 


CORNELIA, GA. 








$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles or 


Mills and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers, Match- 
ers and general wood-working machinery. 


SALEI1 IRON WORKS, Salem, N. C. 


ie 


Only seven pigs are offered for November. 
But they carry the blood of Loyal Berks and 
Dorsett Lad. Price $5.00. 

H. H. WILLIAMS, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 








“Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 


stomach troubles, worms, etc. 
save many & medica! bill. 


the use of 
FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy Solara if adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50-years. 
mail, 25 \e 


cents. 
E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


It will 
Tt teaches 


Bottlé by 
















$ | ey: For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, II. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Nov. 1, 1903. 














This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 


without notice to the pubiic. e 
TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 
12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 


Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Puliman sleeper Goldsboroto Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pullman sleeper ard 
day coa: hes to Atlanta. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wiikesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:3» a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilm:ngton, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.40 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens. 
boio and local stations, connects at Dur- 
lfam for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond, At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
prints north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

3.25 b: rl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University . 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or.eans, day coaches W - 
ton to New Orleans, also with sen 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ingtun and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.50 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

Cc. H. ACKERT, Gen’] Manager. 

W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Man: 

S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, L; of 

R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

T. H. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 

Office in Yarborough House Building, 

RALEIGH, N. C. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 year....... 
Single subscription, 6 month 
Trial subscription, 8 months... 








SUBS RIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 


When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 


All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, leigh, N. O.” 
DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
shouid be sent us. With hout such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
to become re = gy for payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 
RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
02,” shows _— payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘*1 Sep. 08,” to Sept. 1, 1903, 
and so on. ’ Receipts or renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
age at changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





LSS K.-S 


NOTES ON THE SUNDAY ‘SCHOOL. 
e LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 29. 





David’s Charge to Solomon. 
(1 Chronicles 28: 1-10.) 


Golden Text: Trust in the Lord 
with all thine heart. (Proverbs 3:5.) 
A Great Assembly.—The attempt 
of Adonijah, David’s eldest son, to 
secure the throne led to the procla- 
mation of Solomon as king over 
Israel, as recorded in the lesson be- 
fore us. The assembly which was 
gathered for this purpose was a rep- 
resentative one, and in it were the 
leading men of all Israel. 

David’s Address.—The words of 
David at this time are worthy of our 
close study. He details his own pur- 
pose to build a house for the Lord, 
shows how this purpose was neces- 
sarily relinquished in view of the di- 
vine plan, sketches the dealings of 
God with himself, both as a shepherd 
and as king, and announces in the 
plainest terms the selection of Solo- 
mon as his successor. He recounts 
the divine promises concerning Solo- 
mon, which provided that he should 
become king, should build the house 
of the Lord, and should be establish- 
ed in the kingdom of Israel forever, 
if only he were constant to do the 
Lord’s commandments. 

The Charge to the People.—David 
now turned to the people and bade 
them keep and seek out all the di- 
vine commandments. Upon this, he 
reminded them, was conditioned 
their vossession of the land wherein 
they dwelt. 

The Charge to Solomon.—It is a 
stirring exhortation which David 
gives to his son Solomon. He bids 
him seek and know the Lord, and 
serve him with a perfect heart and 
a willing mind. Finally, he urges 
him to be strong, to carry out the 
project so dear to his own heart, of 
building a house for the Lord. 

Application of the Lesson.— 

ough it is not our duty to build 
pple such as Solomon built, yet 

e building for time and for 
rnity, and we may well take Da- 
vid’s charge to Solomon as a suitable 


admonition for ourselves in the 
building of our lives and characters. 





Many Large Planters Are Holding Cot- 
ton While Small Farmers Are Selling. 


It is a noticeable fact that practi- 
eally all the cotton being marketed 
now is that of the smaller farmers, 
very little being sold by the more ex- 
tensive planters. This establishes 
the position taken by quite a number 
of the best judges of the local mar- 
ket conditions that the larger plant- 
ers are still holding their cotton 
with the expectation of getting at 
least 12%, if not 14 or 15 cents, for 
it later in the season. Of the 134 
bales sold yesterday, a prominent 
dealer said that there was scarcely 
a single one that was from one of 
the county’s more extensive growers. 
And, too, a large number of these 
who do bring their cotton to the mar- 
ket give their friends to understand 
that they have one, two, three or 
more bales that they do not propose 
to sell yet awhile. That they will 
hold it until the spring, even though 
they should not realize a higher 
price. They reason that were they to 
sell now they might spend the money 


soon, while if they hold the cotton 
there is no chance to let it slip from 
them in that way. However, as 
prices hold up to and move above 11 
cents it is hard for many to resist 
the temptation to “market just one 
more bale,” and so some of them 
gradually cut down their reserve. — 


Raleigh Post. 





A Thank-Offering. 


The people of North Carolina know 
that the orphanages of the State 
rank among the greatest, most bene- 


ficent of our institutions. 

An institution which rescues inno- 
cent, helpless, children from the 
wreck of homes, provides for these 
little ones the necessities of life. 
gives them kind care, advantages of 
school and training in industrial 
branches, and moral and religious in- 
struction, surely has the strongest 
of claims upon the heartiest sym- 
pathy and support of all our people. 

Many, who have had the care and 
training in our orphans’ homes, are 
to-day living upright, Christian 
lives. We know not what their lives 
would have been without this help at 
a critical time, without training in 
their childhood. 

The importance, the necessity, of 
such work is becoming more and more 
appreciated. 

At no time 
done for this 


in the year is more 
worthy cause than at 
Thanksgiving, and the practice of 
giving to the support of the desti- 
tute, homeless orphan children at this 
time is fitting and commendable. 
We are glad that Thanksgiving Day 
is growing to be distinctively “or- 
phans’ day” in North Carolina. 

Gratitude to God, which must fill 
the heart as we meditate upon His 
mercies, leads out into service for 
humanity. 

May the thank-offerings to this 
great cause this Thanksgiving mani- 
fest in a plain, practical manner true 
thankfulness on the part of a people 
greatly blessed. 

May our gifts prove even a deeper 
interest in this most worthy work of 
earing for and training our most 
helpless and needy children. 





‘¢Has Your School a Library ?’’ 


Pupils of the public school, and 
their parents, brothers and sisters, 
or any one reading this, will confer 
a favor by calling your school teach- 
er’s attention to the advertisement 
on 12th page of this paper beginning 
“Has your school a Library.” 


AAA tA 





ARE YOU A.... 


JUSTICE OF THE PEAGE? 











Sa 


is far ahead of all others. 


Price by mail, $2.50. Address, 
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If so, you need THE NORTH CAROLINA MANUAL OF LAW AND FORMS, the 
fifth edition of which is just from the press. 
$2 50, and it is beyond question the cheapest and most indispensable thing a Mag- 
istrate can have. This Form Book has been the one recognized Hand-Book in 
North Carolina for a number of years, and its past editions have been in the hands 
of all progressive Justices, but the present edition has been greatly enlarged and 


Wr 
The price of the book, by mail, is 
It really puts all former editions out of date. Every 
Form has been carefully revised and corrected. The book is a complete Code of 
the Criminal Law in North Carolina. It tells you what to do and how to doin 
your official work as a Magistrate; has also a marriage ceremony and a complete 
and official Fee Bill. We mean what we tay when we tell you that you cannot af- 


ford to be without The North Carolina Manual of Law and Forms. 


EDWARDS & BRO UGHTON 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Agriculture and Dairying 


A. & M. COLLEGE 








Stock Judging 
Feeding Farm Animals 
Butter Making 
Bandling Milk 
Principles of Breeding 
Diseases of Hnimals 
Soils 
Fertilizers 

Farm Zhemistry 

Farm Zrops 

Plant Life 

Milk and Butter Production 








WCE BWUUD 
COURSES 
RALEIGH, . . .  . NORTH CAROLINA. 


These courses are intended to 
help the young farmer and the 
old farmer, who cannot take a full 
course in agriculture. 

THESE ARE PRACTICAL, 
EVERY DAY SUBJECTS that 
every farmer has to deal with. 
The A. & M. College offers an op- 
portunity for a careful study of 
these important phases 


life. 


Education pays 


of farm 


on the farm 
as it does elsewhere in life. 


eultural education is for 


Agri- 
young 
farmers and old farmers; so are 
the winter courses. Shall we en- 
roll you? 








Total cost : Books, room-rent, light heat and registration— 


THIRTY DOLLARS. 


Plan to come yourself and to bring a friend with you. 
gladly furnished by Professor of Agriculture, 


CHAS. WM, BURKETT, WEST RALEIGH,N.C. 





WS UOUD 


Ten Weeks in Length —— January 4th to March 10th, 1904. 
Information 
. 








Holmes’ Improved Farm Level 


HE following letter is 

the best recommen- 

dation ever given a Farm 
Level: 


“Mr. W. C. HOLMES :— 
Having examined your 
ds Level thoroughly, I take pleas- 
ure in saying it is a very excellent Level; 
very simple, easy to work, and will do 
excellent work in terracing, ditching, 
ete. I think it is the best I ever saw at a 
cost of $5.00, which t ,Wprerevans is the 
price 2. J. REDDING, 

Director Exper’ “a 1 Sta., Griffin Ga.” 
a@~ Send for circular and low price. 
W. C. HOLMES, 


12 N. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 




















Cottage Hill Farm for Sale. 


This valuable farm of over 500 acres, on 
Beach River, Sampson County, N. C., is now 
for sale at a bargain. Large dwelling, gcod 
mill site, fruit trees, grape vines of several 
sorts, good fishing, quail, squirrel and wild 
turkey shooting and fox hunting. About 250 


acres cleared. Good pasture grounds for 
sheep, cattle, hogs and goats. 
No hea!thier locality in the South. If not 


sold by Janvary Ist, will be for rent or lease 

to a responsible party who can furnish bis 

own team and farming implemens. 
Address, N. B. COBB, 


R. F. D., Gaile’ N.C. 





Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide ‘incon’ 
HH] 


300 pages, cloth bound ustrating all fur animals. 
All about trapping, Trappers’ Secrets, all kinds of 
traps, decoys, &c. Special Price #1, to fur shippers 
postpaid. We buy Raw Furs, Hides. Price List free. 
ANDERSCH BROS,, Dept.816, Minneapolis, Mina, 





WANTED— Every one who intends to 
handle Kee Boxes and sup- 
plies next spring (when I will be too busy to 
attend to you properly), to order now, when 
I have plenty of time. I handle the most 
practical and complete Bee Box in the world 
or the production of fine comb honey. Price 
complete, $300, Eight per cent. off if order 
is filed at once with cas 
WALTER L. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C. 





Selling to Beat the Band 


: Randolph 











Red Shoes 


Two Shoes that come as near giving 
perfect satisfaction as can be made. 
All leather, waterproof and substan- 
tial. A new lot just arrived. 
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